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Two hearts as one at the altar stood, 

Tho’ speech nor pen could unite them more, 
Nor dreamed the future all kindly would 

E’er blight one bloom of their love in store, 


Ab ! they could not lift thme’s latch, nor view 
What waits them there ou the untried road, 

But truet their love will bear them thro’, 
And make life's pressing an easy load. 


But, ah ! how soon will the dark clouds hide 
The sun’s bright beams in a golden day, 

And, ah ! too soon must this gentle bride 
Ferl the knot that bound them slip away. 


Another's eye has cast its dart, 
And it strikes his breast, and wounds him sore, 
While the faithful one feels its polsoned smart, 
Aé it cimined love's priceless gem she wore, 


The rose's blush bade her cheek adieu, 
The bright sta: hope forsook ver breagt 

Of spowy white—pure, gulleless, true, 
And dreamless slecp soon gave her rest, 


He saw her dead, bui her marble brow 
Lies cold, by one kiss of love unfanned, 
Nor sigh, nor sad-feit tear may show 
He wished her peace in the better land, 


His bosom a cold, un ‘ertile rock, 
Too bleak for sympathy's tender seeds, 
Yields not to conscicuce’s warning knock, 
For a faithless heart bears naught but weeds. 
a << 
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“Why, Randolph,” she said; “you are | prised, Mary, my dear, if he is staying here 


nore of a lover than ever !"’ 


“And you, my darling, more worthy of | 


being loved,’’ he replied. 

“IT will go back to Mrs. Carstone, and tell 
her that I cannot go with her,’ she said; 
and her face was more radiant than if she 
had just heard that a large fortune had been 
left to her. 

“Then, Randolph, we wil! 
ways and means. Let me work, dear, do— 
I should be so happy! This life does not 
suit me or please me; I want inore to do, I 
will not be long. Now give me 


sinile before I go; and—and—if 1 have 


been tiresome, du forgive me, Randolph 


darling.”’ 
When he was alone, he wondered if she 


had given him the greatest love of which | 


she was canable. 

Ifow radiant her face was when he kissed 
her! 

Was it possible that in that pure 
soul there were depths he had not reached 
—‘*Love can be made pertect only through 
suffering.’’ 

There had been no shadow over her love; 
no suffering had come near her. 

Ile had no thought of the future, of the 
intolerable anguish that was to be bis. He 
began tou wonder, if Violet had imet Oscar 
whether she would have 


noble 


| loved him. 


y ANDOLPH,”’ cried Violet angrily, ‘‘do | 


simple, beautiful Violet who has bloomed 


you know that you treat me very much 
like a child?” 

“You are a child, woman, and queen, all 
in one,”’ he said, 

“Yet in none of those capacities can I pay 
a little visit when I wish,’’ she replied. 

“Ah, my darling,” he cried, “do not add 
tomy perplexities! Violet, I am in trou- 
ble.”’ 

The handsome tace drooped over hers, 
and he laid his arins caressingly round her 
shoulders. 

‘‘] ain in trouble, Violet.” 

Her fair face paled a little. 

“Ab! she said. ‘You have been spend- 
ing too much money. I have been afraid 
of it.”’ 

He did not undeceive her. 

Better that she should think it a money- 
trouble than know the reality just yet— 
above all, until he had decided what course 
to pursue. 

She must not run the risk of meeting 
English people. 

“Of course,” she said gravely, ‘that alters 
everything. Ob, Randolph darting, I aim 
so grieved! And I know—I ain sure that 
you have run all this risk for my sake. It 
is for me you have goue to all this expense. 
But my dear, my dear, you need net, you 
must not. Believe me,I should be so happy 
with youin two little rooms as in this 
grand hotel—nay, happier ; for, my darling 
Randol pb, this does not suit you, you have 
not been half so happy lately. 
never heard you sing ‘June’s palace paved 


He wished that she had had 
tunities, that she had seen other men, that 
she had seen more of the world. 


She seemed to have many ideas in com- | 


inon with Osear Carstone,far more than she 
had with him. ‘Then he laughed aloud at 
himself. 

“Tain jealous,” he said—‘jealous of the 


for my eyes alone.” 


He smiled to think that she should 


| imagine he was troubled over moncy-inat- 


ters. 

How simple and innocent she was! 

Ah, Hleaven, thank Heaven, he had 
won that pearl above all) price—-a wornan 


who loved him for himself and bitnself 
alone ! 
* * * * - > * 


For soine days after that little interview 
matters went on more smoothly. 


Violet's affection for her husband was 


quickened and roused by the thought that 


I have | 


| 


with gold’ since we have been here. You | 
have done all to please me, I know. How 
thoughtless and cruel I have beer t t 

It was worti ita ull tlhe pair 


culty, the doubt—to be loved soeutirely lor 
hiinsel f. 

Thank Heaven, he was loved f f 
—not tor bis woney, nut for his rank, not 
for his title! 

Bhe wondered a little at 
kisses that be rained on ber face. 


yr hiitnseil 


’ 


ine pass nace 


he wasin trouble, and the trouble was 
caused by his having spent too much inoney 
on her. 

Her generous, noble nature warmed to 
hii. 

She eared more tor him during the next 
tew days than she had ever done, and he 
was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

One thing that puzzled hitn just a little, 
although he did not give inueh thouglit to 
it, was the strange attitude of the Carstone 
family towards him; there wasa kind of 
subdued pity in their manner, 
Richard Carstone began to urge 


and once 


more him 
to accept Colmtiissions for pictures, 

He never dreamed tiat Violet, in her 
absolute simplicity and ignorance of the 
world, had frankly told thein that her hus 
band was troubled about money. 
asharnied 


To her there was nothing to be 


of in the fact. 


No one that s had k aT) er ul 
enougli 

T ° Y 

4 i 

“We inust be carefu said ard (a 
stone, whose pockets were ex] iy 
‘Atter all, I a:n alinost glad at t eT 
has kept aioo! frou:n us If we had ‘ 
very intiinate, he would have begun to 
wrrow mone. s the first thing theme 
improvident men do. I should not be sur 


talk about | 


| Servants and waiters and 
one 


more oppor- 
} 


| because he cannot pay his hotel bill."’ 


| sald the kindly wife. “If it is, I must 
something to help the girl, for I atm really 
fond of her.”’ 
But a delicate little investigation, carried 
on by Osear, proved just the contrary. 
There seemed to be no lack of money. 
The landlord told) him, in 
dence, thatthe English artist was the best 


“I hope it is nothing quite so bad as that" | 
do | 


strict confi. | 


payer in the hotel, that bis donations tothe | 


his gilts to the | 


poor showed that he had plenty of money | 


to command, 

“Tt may be mother,” said Osear, ‘that he 
has had plenty until now, and that he fore. 
sees a Shortness. I have thought lately that 
he had something on his mind; he looks so 
thoughtful, or rather so uneasy. Iam quite 
sure there is something wrong. Perhaps 
his pictures wi!l not sell.” 

“In that case you would imagine that he 
would be only too pleased to aceept your 
father’s offer.” 

‘T do not think so. He does not like any 
of us, and he is jealous of ine.’ 

Lord Ryvers was thoughtful. 

More than once Oscar Carstone had found 
hin walking on the terrace, his handsome 
brows knitted, his lips tightly drawn, a 
frown on the open brow, and the shadow of 
deep thought in his eyes, 

“Money,” said the heir of Ingleshaw to 
himself—“money! Nothing but want of 
money ever makes aman look like that.’’ 
And, although he was by no means ill- 


_ natured, he was not altogether sorry that 
the man who would persist in treating him 


as inferior was in some trouble. “1 
would lend himatew hundreds inyself,”’ 
he said, “without saying anything to my 
father, if he would humble himself even 
ever so little, but never while he carries 
hiuwself like that.’’ 


Violet saw ber husband 


an 


pacing up and 


| down the terrace ; and the sight of his trou- 


bled tnce went to her heart. 

She reinembered how sanguine 
been, how he had lavished everything up- 
on her, always telling her that he could 
afford it. 

She went upto him,and placed her arm in 
His. 

“Let us share the walk and the thoughts 


and the trouble. You look worried, Kan- 
dolph. Is it about money ?”’ 
“Certainly money has to do with it,’’ he 
, replied vaguely. 
“Cheer up, Randolpli! While we have 





he had | 


youth bealth, and strength, it seems to ine | 


asad thing to be troubled about inoney. I 
would not be so troubled,”’ she added with 
abrightlaugh. “Why,Randolph,you need 
not down-hearted! You know you 
carry your fortune in those clever fingers of 


be 


yours,’’ 


And with a quick graceful motion, she 
Lent down and kissed his hands, 

“You are the sweetest comforter in the 
world, Violet,’ be said. His honest heart 


beat with delight, his honest face cleared 
and brightened. 

“When I talk to you about money, 
lolph,’’ she remarked, **‘you always begin 


tan- 


to praise me.”’ 


“Boeeause ID think you the least mercenary 
reo t ld, he replied; “and 
4 al detest ‘ nary, 8% I love un 
Rud iy } I wey r 4 4 
shone ou f thos even, 
It is tor that | ve you #, iny darling! 
cried, 
Rand ph Sipe Bald rast r ise 
* } d be a t 4 
VW 86. 


—_— 


No. 31. 

“Do you? ButI thought you did not 
care about woridly people." 

“I do not; but there isa proper kind of 
worldlinesa, Now listen patiently; promise 
me beforehand that you will not be cross." 

“IT will not,” he replied, 

Still she hesitated, with a curious kind of 
hesitation. 

“T am half afraid,” she said, with a Mitle 
tremulous laugh; and that admission nade 
him very tender towards her. “I do want 
you to be more worldly wise,""she went on. 
“Tean see how you might make a great 
deal of inoney.”’ 

“Tell ine how," he sala. 

“By boing nore amiable to the Carstonen. 
They are rich people—oh, Randolph, they 
are #0 rich, and they give such great sums 
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of money for pictures; and they like 
us!" 
“Well,” he said, for she had paused 


abruptly, “what then, Violet?" 

“They like us,”’ she repeated ; “and I am 
quite sure, Randolph, If you would be just 
a little nore agreeable to Mr. Carstone, he 
would buy as many pictures as you could 
paint. That would not be losing your in- 
dependence ; he would have far more than 
the value of his inoney,” 

She wondered at the ainused smile that 
played round his lips. 

“You are not angry, Randolph ?"' she 
sald. 

‘Not In the least,’’ he replied. 

“And you promise to think about it?” 

“T prowise,”’ said Lord Ry vers, 

“Will vou go further still, and promise to 


make effort to be wnore sociable with the 
Carstones ?"’ she said 

“T will promise even that,’ he then re 
plied, 

‘Now I will test vou,’ she said. “Mra, 


Carstone has been to see ine this ’tnorning, 
and we have both beth, mind, Ran- 
dolph—a great favor to ask frou you,” 


of us 
“To be really gallant, | ought to say that 
it is granted ; butit will be wiser to know 
what it is before doing so," 

“Every year, on the feast of St. Philipo, 
there isa ball given by—well, I do not 
know what they are called but In 
England we eall them the inayor and oor- 
poration. 


here, 


The ball is viven for the visitors. 
They go to itninense trouble and expense 
over it, and the visitors inake a point of go- 
ing. Mrs, Carstone wants to take me."’ 
“And you?’ he said gently. 
“Oh, Randolph, TI long to 
never been to @ bail; I should 


go! I have 


enjoy it so 
much,’ 

Hie knew that to give his consent to ber 
going to this ball wasthe most iinprudent 
thing he could do; buthe did not know 
how to refuse her; she bad just beeu #0 
kind and loving to him, 

“My dearest Violet,”’ he sald, “I would 
rather that you gave upthe idea of gotny, 
unless you wish it greatly—I would imuch 
prefer your not going.” 

"Oh, Randolph, do not refuse me, dear! I 
have never even seen a ball; and they say 
this will be inagniticent— such flow ers,such 
lights! And Tiong to dance, just as a caged 
bird longs to fly.”’ 

“Would it be such a great pleasure to you 


my dariing?’’ he asked. 


Tie beautiful face raised te lis waa very 
Wis l 
f 1} 
aM 1G D6 ® preatest poms % 
| 
ale a 
‘ i 
Mr. Oscar Carst esays 
née the steps, and to waitz 
“Mr, Oscar Carstone w ! x 
the kind! her husband ed ” x 
flushing. “T w teach ¥ veel f 
(au j " } ? siie as 
sUCK INE ip @ i sugi x Ww 
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He was about t) answer that he had been 
Remotes one ot the best waltzers in Lou 

m, when he stopped abrujtiv. 

‘ f should not bate Uhougit you had had 
sufficient leisure in vour Hife to think of 
dancing. [1 Rees so strange, When will 
you teach iné, Randolph?” 

“ff you we, I will take you, and, if you 
betes. dance, I will teach you,"’ be re- 
pli 

She kissed him in a transport of delight ; 
and he was touche | at finding bow she 
bonged tora littl: pleasure, 

*You shall go, Vwlet,"he saia decisively, 
“IT caunot feluse vou. But you have 
OH can the trouble of preparing for a 
ball.** 

“Trouble! she repeated. “Why, Ran- 
dolpi, I should call it unbounded pleas- 
ure.”’ 

“You must have a ball-dreas,”’ he said, 
looking at the beutiful tigure, §with its 
graceful lines and curves, 

Violet looked up at hin asl yly. 

“IT know vou will not be willing, Ran- 
dolph,” she bezan, with some hesitation ; 
“but Mra. Carstone is going, und she will 
wear white mwire, She—that is—I—vou 
will not, I kKnow—that she seemed so very 
anxious to--that I shvuld have one like 
| eg 

“You mean,” be said,“that she has dared 
to offer to give you a ball-dress?"’ 

“Yes; vultshedid itso kindly; and do 
you know, Randolph, she seemed halt 
frightened, us though she hardly liked do- 
an it.”” 


“IT aus sure she ineant kindly,’ he re- 
plied. *“Lhope you have all the dresses 
and everything else you need, Violet. 


Surely Mra. Carstone has not imagined that 
you require a dress ?"’ 

“{ have too inany dresses, rather than too 
few,’ she said. 

“I will buy you a ball-dress, and you 
will like itall the better because it is uy 
choosing.’’ 

“You will not spend tnuch money over 
it, Randolph? teeth ng it will bea 
grief to ime—not a pleasure—if you dv 
that.” 

“f will not give one cent more than I can 
afford,” he said. “1 feel that I nave com- 
mitted an imprudence in agreeing to let you 
go; bat how could I refuse you?” 

“T love such fuiprudence,”’ she declared. 
“Aunt Alice said our marriage was a cruel 
imprudence ; t it has not been the less 
happy. The ball will be an imprudence, 
yet I «dure siv we shall both enjoy it.” 

But, it she could have foreseen all that 
would apring trom the ball at the Hotel de 
Ville, she would not have gone to it. 

“I knew,” said Oscar to Mrs. Carstone, 
“that he would not let tne give heradancing 
leason. How delighted she was when I 
suggested it: and how I should have en- 
joved it! I will take care of one thing—no 
natter What be says or dues, I shall dance 
with her!" 

Mrs. Carstone felt slightly uncomforta- 
ble. 

“You must remetmnber, Osear,"’ she said, 
“that a good wile is always obedient to ber 
busband,’’ 

“That is all right,"’ he returned im- 
patiently. ‘I donot want to interfere be- 
tween husband and wife; but he might be 
alittle more amiable. Why not let her 

ractice dancing with me? It could not hurt 

itu”? 

“No; but perhaps it is as well! to be care- 
ful, Oscar. You ure bot the worst-looking 
man inthe world, and she is but a young 
girt.”’ 

He was just a little flattered ; buc his dis- 
like for Lord Ryvers increased froin that 
hour. 

More than once he said to himself— 

“Only let ine have the chance, and T will 


pry, him for every slight and every insult | 


26 has given ime. 

The chance and the time for such pty 
ment were both nearer than he thou,lit, 
Porstranye events were about to happen, 
and the cloud that had been no bigyer than 
ainan’s band bad grown and bung dark 


overbead. 

J ber prety sleeplag-rooml, where the 

green Vine-ieaves shaded the window, 

a picture of pleased wonder and surprise, 

A handsoine ball-dréss lay spread out be- 
fore ' er. 

She suid to herselfthatit was a realized 
dream of whata ball-dress should be—a 
rich white silk, draped with the most ex- 
quisite lace, and trimmed with lilles of the 
Valley ; and with it lay everything needful 
for « Dall-room toilette, even down to the 
white silk shoes, that wight have been ln- 
tended for Cinderella. 

There was « superb fan, with lilies of the 





CHAPTER XV. 
IOLET RANDOLPH was standing in 


valiey most exquisitely worked on the | 
white satin, a soll wari sortie du bal 
of rich satin, embroidered with lilies, a 
magnificent bouquet of white lilies 


shrouded in their dark green leaves, and a 


spray of pearls, shaped like lilies, for the 
hair. 

Vieletas she looked at her treasures, 
th etait ’ ‘ ; | r eauly tba tieir 
Co ml 

li was gir ature k ee the sight 
of these Lbexntut yi tha ra t erm 

Sine weutto Mrs. Carstone and found 
that lady in a state of subiiued ecstisy, 
bécaus+ her milliner had made a train of 


rich ruby velvet for her dress of white bro- 


cade. 

“Will vou come and look at my ball- 
dress T"’ Vislet sald, after she had duly 
adimired her friend's “[ should like tw 
know if it is suitable. 1 bave bad no ex- 


rience.”’ 


As the stately lady sailed along the corri- 


——EE——E 


| ness best,”’ suid Mrs, Carstone. 


| his 
|} thought there was something mysterious 


| dors, she resolved to be very kind and con- 
| deacendiny. 

She nut praise the dresa,no matter what 
It looked Hke—that was imperative. 

No doubt it was some cheap pretty cos 
tume Mr. Rardolph had bought. 

But all ber condescension vanished in a 
mist of wonder when she saw Violet's 
Ses toilette. 

“It in exquisite,’ she cried, with upraised 
pa gn one exquisite! You must let 
Barton my maid, dress you.” Then she 
examined the lace. “Why, this is real!’ 
ashe orled. “It is real lace, Mra. Ran- 


dolph!"’ 

fe it?’ asked Violet serenely, without 
the least idea of the value of real lace. 

Then Mrs, Carstone looked tixedly at 
the beantiful queenly girl before her. 

“My dear,’ she inquired, in a strange 
tone of voice, **what is your husband ?” 

“My husband!" echoed Violet, in a tone 
of wonder atthe question. “Ile is an artis: 
you know, Mrs. Carstone.”’ 

“He must bea very successful artist to 
give you a toilette of this deseription.”’ 

“He is successful,’ said Violet proudly. 
‘How can he be otherwise with his talent.” 

“He must make a great deal of money to 
purchase such things as these; and I—pray 
do not think me rude, my dear—] under- 
Blood you to say that he had some little 
trouble about money. Do you know the 
cost of this really imagnificent present ?”’ 





“No,” laughed Violet; “I have never 
bought such things.”’ 
“Including the lace, which is real, and 


the peurls, which are very fine ones, your 


| husband could not bave paid less than” two 


nundred pounds for it,’ said Mrs. Carstone. 
“JT have a lace flounce, not so fine as this 
which cost ine eighty guineas.’ 

“Two hundred pounds!’ cried 
aghast. “It surely cannot be!” 

“T should think it was more,if anything,” 
replied Mrs. Carstone. 

‘Do excuse me for one minute,’’ Violet 
exclaimed hastily. “IT will) not have it. 
Randolph inust send it back again.”’ 

Then she flew rather than walked, to ber 
husband's studio, 

“Randolph,” she cried, ‘Mrs, Carstone 
saysthe things you have purchased for 
ine have cost two hundred pounds! Is it 
true?” 

“No,” he replied; “they were within that 
suin.”’ 

“T am 80 glad,” she said, her tace bright- 
ening. “They are so beautiful,and I sioald 
like to keep thei; but lt would not if they 
cost that suin.’’ 

“Violet never mind Mrs, Carstone; trust 


Violet, 


me. We artists have opportunities of pur- 
chase Known only to ourselves. Wear 
your pretty dress, my dear, and rest 


assured I have not in the least exceeded iny 
nents. ”” 

She was comforted and hastened back to 
Mrs. Carstone. 

“Tt is all right,’’she said tothat astonished 
lady; “Mr. Randoloh says I need not be 
in the least uneasy about it. 

“Of course, ny dear, he knows his busi- 
“The dress 
is fit for a duchess, and you will 
mnagnificent in it; but you must never talk 
about your husband baving a money-trou- 
ble again—never.”’ : 

“LT will not,” replied Violet simply. 

No more was said ; but Mrs. Carstone did 
not feel quite satistied. 

There was some n.vstery, she felt sure; 
and she could not rest until she had told her 
husband. 

*“T cannot say that T am surprised Mary,” 





| tingnished 


with ite spray of pearls, on the beautiful 
face, with its dainty flush, on the exquisite 
figure, with its graeeiul floating draperies, 
she made us fair a picture as could well be 
lunagined. 

Or course she was the queen and the 
belle; pep eves followed her; a little 
crowd of worshipers gathered round her. 

She was overwhelmed with entreaties for 
a dance; but, assbhe knew nothing except 
the waltz, she was compelled to refuse 
manv invitations. 

“Violet,” whispered her huashand, “eti- 
quette or not, I shall huve the first dance 
with you. Itis your first ball, your first 
waltz, and it must be with me.” 

She complied laughingly. 

Oscar, on seeing this, and hearing such 
warin praise of the beautiful pair, was dis- 
gusted, 

He was relieved in some measare by 
opening his mind to his mother. 

“This shows,” be said, ‘that I have been 
right in iny estimation of the man; he is no 
gentleman. Would a gentletnan monopo- 
lize hisown wife?” 

“Certainly not,”’ replied Mrs. Carstone. 
“But, Osear, I hear that there are some dis- 
English people here. Is it 
true ?” 

“T heard something of the same kind; 
but I was too vexed to listen,”’ he then re- 
plied. 

‘Never mind Mrs. Randolph now,”’ said 
his smother; “discover who these people 
are. Mind, Osear--it they are worth know- 
ing, be sure and yet some introductions.” 

He returned after a few iniautes, locking 
somewhat excited and interested. 

“A good old English fainily,’’ he said, in 
alow voice—‘the Forest-Hayvs. Lady For- 


| est-Hay will be pleased to know you; they 


one would be proud = to 


are staying at the ‘Lion d’Or.’ wish we 
had gone there, instead of to the English 
hotel.’’ 

“What and who are the Forest-Hays? 1 
have never beard of thein,’’ said Mrs. 
Carstone, 

‘Every one knows them,” replied Oscar 
in a tone of surprise. ‘Lord Forest-Hay is 
one ofthe great Tory leaders. It seeins 
that St. Philipo is their favorite place of re- 
sort in the autumn. I like theson—Hubert; 
I have been talking to him.” . 

“Can vou introduce the Randolphs?” 
asked Mrs. Carstone anxiously. 

“T should not just at first,’ was the cau- 
tious reply. “Mrs. Randolph, of course, 
present; but her 
husband is so queer, he would do us no 


| eredit.”’ 


sund T generally go farther south. 


look | 


he remarked, after listening attentively to | 


wife's disclosures. ‘I bave always 
She is 
have 


about Mr. Randolph. 
frank enough; but I 
steod hiin.’’ 
“Whatcan be wrong with them?" asked 
Mrs. Carstoneé. 
“T should not like to offer an opinion, 
inv dear” replied her husband—*in tact I 


and 
under- 


open 
never 


| could not guess; but [am quite sure there 
| is Soinething amiss, even if we never tind it 


out. I sbould not trouble about it, Mary ; 
thev are respectab!e, and be is anu artist—a 
clever one, no doubt. 
Oscar—i: you can get Mrs, Randolrh-to 
visit you in London, your position will be 
made."’ 

“TI felt, when I saw her, that she was to 
bring, good luck to me,” said Mrs.Carstone; 
“but I should like to kuow what this inys- 
tery is."’ 


“You mav depend upon one thing,'’ re- 





mnarked 
will be the belle ofthe Lall; and, when she 


has been seen, we Shall have all the yran- 
dees in the nighborhbood inviting her. If 
you will plav your cards well we shall be 
Invited too, Mary.” 


“It seems a Strange thing that a beautiful 
face can gain admittance where money can- 
not,’ said Mrs, Carstone, ‘ 

“The wortd is full of strange things, my 
| dear,’’ rejoined the retired corn-factor. 1 

think myself that a beautiful woman is far 

more to be adtmired even thau a moneyed 
moan.’ 

And then Mrs.Carstone forgot her doubts 
fears BUS pics, and everyt ] xg ese, 
her great anxiety about the ball. 


\ one dreatned int that night w 

bilgy i SCTiIsis it) LbbaMIlV Lives 

l e tivtel de \ ‘ vas 4 y 
minawted, 

It was agrand building, with fine 
earvinys and arched windows—a noble 


speciinen of architecture; there was an ex- 
cellent band, ang the flowers were magni- 
tioent—indeed the scene altogetber was ove 
vf brilliancy and antination, 

Tne guests were numerous and select. 

By for the most beautiful wouan present 
was Vielet Randolph. 
Asshe suxd under the great chandelier, 
| the light falling tull om ber golden hair, 


' 


I quite agree with 


Presently an introduction took place be- 
tween Lady Forest-Hay and Mrs. Cars- 
tone. 

Hubert, the son and heir, who had al- 
ready inade a naine for himself in Parlia- 
iment, seemed interested, and talked for 
some time about the ball, 

“My mother likes St. Philipo,’’ he said ; 
“She spendsamonth or two here every 
vear. My father does not care about it; he 
There 
are some pretty girls here; but who is that 
golden-haired girl in white silk?” 

“That is Mrs. Randolph,’ replied Osear, 
‘an English lady staying at the English 


hotel.”’ 


“TIT do not think I have ever seen 
beautiful woiman,’’ declared 
nan. 

And then Osear Carstone felt anxious to 
have the honor of introducing this perfectly 
beautitul woman to his new acquaintance, 

“The Randolphs are great friends of 
ours,” he said eagerly ; 
the same hotel. 
introduce you, if vou like. 

“And I shall Le delizhted to have the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
such a peerless worask, said his coumpanion. 
“Tam fortunate; TI shall find quite a pleas. 
anteirele here. It my expectations are 
realized, I shall remain for some time in 
St. Philipo. TI saw anold college chum ot 
inine as we passed through the rooms; he 


a more 
the young 


did not see ine, and T bad not tine to stop 
and speak to bin.” 
“An Englishinan?"’ asked Osear very 


auxiously. 


“Yeos—and avery famous Englishman 


, too—Lord Ryvers of Rv verswell.” 


“Is he here, do you say?’ asked Oscar 


| inquiringly. 


! ” : 
name,’ Said Oscar. 


Mr. Carstone—“Mrs. Randolph | 


“DT saw hiimnin one ofthe reception-rooins”’ 
replied Hubert Forest-Hay. 

“Itis strange that I have not heard the 
“T thought i knew all 
the English people in St. Philipp. Where 
is he staying?" ; 

“Tdonot Know. He was staving with 
ine at Oxiord. I know him well and like 
much.” 

*T should like to see him,” said Osear. 


His cotnpanion then glanced round the 


| room. 


“He is not here; but lam sure to see 
him again. Io will introduce vou if you 
wish. Ryverswell is, to my thinking, one 
ofthe finest places in England. That Mrs. 


Randoiph isa beautiful woman. What is 
tue husband like ?”’ 

“Heis not to be compared with her, 
not loramoment; be is an artist and a 
St) 

\ the sband such agrand creature 
“> 

Is } ? wked Hubert | 
Hay. 

‘-Yes: he brought her. He would not let 
her come with us. My mother, who is 


yood-nature itself, wanted to chaperon her. 


He positively danced the first waltz with 
her.”’ 

The voung politician laughed. 

“Ah.” he siid suddenly, and his face 


brightened, “there isiny old triend Lord 
Ry vers !"’ 


“Where?” asked Oscar. 


‘Weare Staying at | 
I shall be very pleased to | 





| mine. 


‘That tall handsoine man leaning against 
the whine statue.” : 

Carstone looked at him with a 
strange eXpression, alinvst Of terrer, ou his 
face, 

“Do you mean the man with the flower 
Z: Y. | oplied his ion—“that is 

“Yea,” r coinpanion—* 

Lord Ryvers.” 

‘That Lord Rvvers? Why, he calls him- 
self ‘Mr. Randolph! He is husband of 
that goldea-haired giri, and be lives ut the 
English botel with us!’ 

And forsome moments the two stood 
looking at each other in silent wonder. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


OU muat surely be mistaken!" cried 
Hubert Forest-Hay. “You must be 
dreaming. I assure you that that ven- 

tlenan is Randolph, Lord Rvvers ot Ry- 
verswell, ot Mount Avon in Hampshire, of 
Avon V. lla in the Isleot Wight, of Glenfair 
in Scotland, and Avon House, Mayfair, 
You see, I know his titles and ions 
by heart. His father has been dead nanny 
years, and he bas succeeded to a vast for- 
tune, the savings ofa long minoritv. His 
mother, Lady Ryvers, is—well, I should 
certainly say, one ot the proudest women in 
England. He has two sisters; one lives 
with Lady Ryvers, the other is a great 
leader of fasiiion—the Countess of Lester. 
You see that l cannot be inistaken in his 
identity.” 

Still Oscar Carstone looked at hiiwn with 
vugue wondering eyes. 

*Avd I know him as ‘Mr. Randolph,’ a 
clever but by no means well-known artist. 
He has been stuving \ ith Mra. Randolph at 
the English botel for some weeks. There 
inust be some mistake. His wile told my 
mother some few davs since that he was in 
some trouble concerning money.” 

Here Hubert Forest-Hay laughed out 
aloud. 

*“Money-troubles! Why, Lord Ryvers 
is one of the richest men in England! If 
he has any trouble with regard to money, 
it is that he has so tuuch, he does not kuow 
what to do with it.”” 

“Are you quite sure that is Lord Ry- 
vers?’’ asked Oscar. 

‘I am sure of his identity a8 Iai of my 
own,” replied Hubert Forest-Hay. 

“Who is the lady ?’ Oscar Carstone asked 
suddenly. “lf you know Lord Ryvers so 
well, you must know his wite.”’ 

But Hubert Forest-Hay shook his head 
gravely. 

“IT assure you I have never seen her be- 
fore; and now that I reflect, ] never heard 
that Lord Ryvers was narried. I remein- 
ber hearing that he was struck with the 
last new beauty, Gwendoline Marr, Lord 
Marr's daughter.”’ 

“Was this lady Miss Marr?” asked 
Osvar. 

“No. Gwendoline Marr is one of the 
inost beautiful womnen in London, but a 
brunette—a pertect brunette. I met Lady 
Ryvers last week—I was wath her tor half 
an hour—and she said nothing about ber 
son being married—not one word; and I 
think, knowing that he was an old chuim of 
nine, she would have told me.”’ 

Again the two men looked blankly at 
each) other. 

“I ain sorry I caine,’’ said Hubert Forest- 
Hay slowly; “I am sorry I have seen him. 
There is no mustake about it. The inan I 
know to be Lord Ryvers you know as Mr. 
Randolph.” 

“There is no particular harm in any gen- 
tleman laving aside his title if Le chooses,”’ 
said Oscar. 

“No, thereis ne harm in that,’’ 
answer—none whatever.” 

Both young men were silent; their eves 
were fixed on the beautiful face shining un- 
der the light of the great chandelier. 

“Is it a private marriage, should you 
think ?°’ Osear said, in a low voice. 

“Only Heaven knows,” replied his com- 
panion; “I cannot say. It is no business of 
I wish I had not coine.”’ 

Osear Carstone bent down and whispered 


was the 


ia few words in his ear. 


Hubert Forest-Hay looked up with a 
horrified face. 

“Lam almost afraid you are right,’ he 
suid. “Yet Randolph Ryvers was one of 
the inost honorable and Joyal of men. He 


/ can never have fallen so low.” 


Again Osear Carstone whispered to his 
coinpanion, who returned— 

“Tamafraid it 1s so; it looks like it. 
You say that he avoids all English peo- 
le?” 

' “That he certainly does,’’ was the answer. 
“But, it it be as we surmise I am sure 
that girl has been foully, cruelly de 


| ceived !” 


His 
fire. 

‘Do you know,’ he added fiercely, “it 
seeins a Stranye thing to say, but, if it 
be true, and she is tree, I would make her 
iny Wile to-morrow! Youdo not under- 
stand that?”’ 

“ldo not understand what I consider 
perfect tmadness,’’ said Hubert Forest-Hay 


face flushed and his eyes flashed 


liy. 
‘If I thought it true—my suspicions 
ried Osear—**T would shoot biu just 
i Vv l were to 
- ‘ ry l loes a wrong rf that 
i \ the world half 

ein ty 
“But look at ber! She is lovely and 


proud, imperial and gracious, Would any 
one dare to wrong a wornan tike that ?”’’ 

“Tt is quite possible that there nay have 
been no wrony,”’ said Hubert Forest-Hay. 
“We have no rigit to judge by appearances 
although I confess thut in this case the ap- 
pearances are black enough. Had you Mo 
suspicion that he was masquerading? lt 
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seeins to me that any one could tell Lord 
Ryvers nixed in the highest circles.”’ 

Oscar looked slightly crestfullen. 

He did not wish bis newly-iade friend to 
think that he was deficient, or could not 
recognize a geutieman by birth when he 
saw one. 

“To tell von the truth,” he said, “I have 
been very inuch puzzled. I never thought 
he was what he represented biinself to ; 
but I inust also own that I never guessed 
him to be what he is. Why, he has worked 
as hard as any proiessional man! He hasa 
studio in the hotel, which be bas bad fitted 
up at bis own expense.”’ 


{TO BE CONTINUED.|] 





The Young Nurse. 


BY PERCY HERBERT. 








for a housekeeper, and Esther Glisson 
answered the advertisement. 

Mrs. Colonel Despard was a beautiful 
brunette, with cheeks like roses, eyes 
bright as the Despard diamonds, and more 
monev than she knew what to do with, 

Ether Glisson was tall and slender, with 
grev eves, no particular stvle of feutures, 
and a dress 8» turned and dyed ana mend- 
ed that she involuntarily sbrank every 
time anyone looked at her, feeling that 
their scrutiny must inevitably detect the 
few pretexts of poverty. ; 

Mrs. Despard sat in her roae-silk-hung 
boudoir.when Miss Glisson was shown into 
her presence. 

“Why, Esther!” cried Mrs. Despard, 

umping up and tumbling all her case of 
ees Be over the floor. 

And Esther colored scarlet. 

“J—I didn’t think it was your house I 
was coming to, Dora Eswourt,”’ faltered 
she. 

“But I'm so glad to see you,”’ said Mra. 
Des . “You've come to visit me?’’ 

“No,” said Esther Glission. “I’ve come 
to answer the advertisement for a house- 
keeper.”’ 

“You!" hesitated the rich man’s wife. 

“Yes, said Esther, pluckingup her 
moral courage with an effort. “Iam very 
poor. 

“My uncle isdead, and I am forced to 
depend fora living upon my own exer- 
tions, 

“I think I could inake a good house 
keeper. 

“T will try my best ; and’’—with a second 
effort—“‘you need have no fear, Mra. Des- 
pard, that our former school-girl intimacy 
will tend to inake mo familiar or presuin- 
ing.”’ 

“That's all nonsense, Etty,’’said the warm- 
hearted little brunette. 

“No,” said Esther, quietly. ‘Things are 
changed since we were at Madame Fuller- 
eau's. 

“It Itake wages from you,I must re- 
member that I am in a servitor's place.” 

So Mrs. Despard engaged Miss Glisson to 
superintend her bousenold,and on evenings 
when there was nu coinpany, she would 
have Esther in her own little boudoir with 
her. 

Old Mrs. Warrington, who lived next 
door, shook her head at this, and spoke a 
few words of warning in Mrs. Despard's 
ear. 

‘My dear,” sald she, ‘‘you are young and 
inex perisnoed. 

“Perhaps you don't know that young 
housekeeper will presume, if this sort of 
thing goes on.’’ 

Ol, no, sue won't,”’ said Mrs, Despard, 
carelessly. 

‘Pardon me, my dear,” said Mrs. War- 
rington, “but your knowledge ot the world 
is less than mine. It won’t do. Take warn- 
ing in time.”’ 

But Mrs. Colonel Despard persisted in 
going herown way. 

“| know Esther,’ saldshe. “She is not 
one to pay kindness with presuinption. 
Esther Glisson iss true alady as myself 
by birth and b eeding.”’ 

So Mrs. Despar.| went to N for the 
summer, and left Esther in charge of the 
great vacantimansion in ful! security that 
all would be right. 

For ColoneigDespard had gone off on a 
yachting expe.lition, and the children, two 
cherry cheeked little girls, were at a farin- 
house in C——, with their French bonne 
and an attendant nurse. 

Notbing disturbed the serenity of Mrs. 
Despard's mina until she received a letter 
from old Mra, Warrington. 


“I do not know, my dear,” wrote that 
omniscient old woman, “whether 1 am jus- 
tified in meddling in affuirs that are not my 
own, but putting inyself mentally in your 
place, I have concluded that I ought to 
write you that your busband returned home 


Me COLONEL DESPARD advertised 





two weeks ago, and that he is now there, | 
alone with Miss Glisson,a young pa. agon of | 


a housekeeper, every servant having been 
discharged, with the Solitary exception of 
Jean, the colonel’s valet. W hat this ineans 
l cannot undertake to say, but perhaps j 


vise you as to the y of mnaking | 


y aff. matel 
“WINIFRED WABRINGTON.”’ 


Poor Mra. Despard dropped the letter as 
if it had been a stinging scorpion. 

Esther alone with her husband ! 

Esther deceiving her! 

She would not believe it. 

And then the grim array of facts con- 
tronted her tace to face, and she broke out 
into an hysterical sort of #1). 

Or all people in the world, she believed 


first in her husband, next in Esther Glis- 
son. 

And now both these idols were thrown 
ruthleasly to the ground. 

As she satin the hotel, the letter lying at 
ber feet, a carriage rattled up to the door, 

Within sat old Mr. Allworthy, who lived 
directly opposite tuem. 

She started up. 

“Oh, Mr. Allworthy, I am so glad to see 
you! My husuvuand—is—is it true that he is 
at home ?" 

Mr. Allworthy fambled at thestrap of his 
valise, without meeting her eve. 

“I believe he is, inadam,” he answered. 

Mrs. Despard’s.heart sand within ber. 

“He is weil 2?” she added, faintly. 

And Mr. Allworthy, still busy with the 
valise, responded— 

*“I—I can't be quite sure, madain—I have 
not seen hii lately.” 

Not seen him! 

And the windows of the Allworthy House 
looking directly into theirs ? 

Something was wrong. 

Dora knew that something 
wrong. 

“I'll go home myself,’ she thought,adry 
huskiness coming into her throat. “No one 
has the courage, it seems, to tell ime the 
truth, except old Mrs. Warrington, who de- 
lights in imparting disagreeable tidings. of 
all matures,’’ 

So she bade Annette, the maid, pack: her 
trunks and boxes. 

“I shall take the morning express back 
to town,”’ said she, 

“Back home!’ cried the astonished 
French woman, “and wadain’s new dress 
but just comme for the bal masque of to-mor- 
row. 

*Did I say anything about bals inasy ues?" 
imperiously de:manded Mrs. Despard. 

And Annette was elTectually silenced. 

They reached home in the purple dusk of 
twilight, and the ride auanlaieen inter- 
ininable to Mrs. Despard, ere they stopped 
at her own door, 

The officious Annette would have gone 
first, but Mrs. Despard pushed her aside, 
and hurried up the steps with faltering 
~ 


must be 


Esther Glisson herself opened the door, 
but her cheek paled at the sight of Mrs, 
Despard. 

‘Oh, zoaway, goaway,”’ she ejaculated, 
closing the door in’ Mrs, Despard’s face ; 
“this is no place for you.”’ 

Pale and agonized the poor wife stood 
there, her worst fears contirimed, and feel- 
ing like an alien and an outcast on her own 
doorstep, until old Mrs. Warrington, catch- 
ing sight of her, hastened down to her. 

“Comein here, my dear,’’ said she, draw- 
ing Doraintothe open door of her own 
house, “and I'll tell you all about it.” 

“All about what? I don’t understand,’’ 
faltered poor Dora. “I feel as if I was ina 
dream.”’ 

‘I’m sorry I wrote that letter,’’ said Mrs. 
Warrington. “I fear it inspired you with a 
wrong impression, 

“Esther Glisson is not at all to blame. In 
fact, she has behaved like a hervine all 
through it.” 

“All through what ?” gasped Mrs. Des- 
pard. “Do tell me, or I shall go frantic. ’’ 

“All through Colone! Despard’s illness,” 
sald Mrs. Warrington. ‘Your husband,my 
poor child, has been at death's door with 
thetyphus fever, and Miss Glisson has 
nursed him through it, aided only by Jean. 

“And that was the reason the servantsall 
went away—and oh, my love, he wouldn't 
let thein terrify you by writting, because 
she was so sure he would do well, and be- 
canse she was so tender of your youth and 
inexperience. 

“She has risked her own life for you—be- 
cause, She said, you had been #0 kind to 
her—and he is better, inuch better now. 
Only you mustn't go near him at present.” 

“God bless her,’’ gasped Mrs. Despard. 
“My noble, hervic Esther! And I—I al- 
lowed inysel! to be jealous of her.” 

Colonel Despard recovered. 

And, contrary to the expectations of 
every one, Miss Glissoa escaped the disease 
to which she had exposed herself sv 
bavely. 

Ste is now Mrs. Despard’s dearest friend, 
and the little brunette promises her, with 
inany asseverations, that she ‘‘never,never, 
will be jealous again.” 


oo 


The Artist. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











| YELL, Ithink I can survive a few 
’ 


ford stretched himself at full length upon 
the grass, in the cool shade of the trees. 
“Hal what have we here?” said Erie, 
noticing a profusion of draw ng tuateriais, 
| sketeh-book, and several loose pleces scat- 
tered$on the gri.ss near lhiin. 
“Oh, that’s some of Lu'’s 
laughed Will Lancing. 
“And whois Lu?” 
Hiave ¥ for t 


. ' . 7 





handiwork,”’ 


nuch trouble, vou k w: but somehow 
runs in wiv head, now,that I did see a littie 
girl here at that tine rig 
“The little girl has grown to 
youry lady of seventeen. 
' “You'd scarcely know her. She'll be 
here presentiv—sie inust have goue soine- 
where for a watk.”’ 
“Whatever part of the globe one turns to 
one’s sure to find a vouny lady. Confound 
} jt all !ateliow can flud peace nowhere,” 


be a tall 


/ days’ stay in this hummdruin country | 
home of yours, Will,”’ and Eric Gil- | 





| witha look of horror. 





thought Eric,as he slowly turned the leaves 
of the sketch -book. 

Alone under the treés Eric sat, pencil and 
skeich-book in hand. 

For nearly an bour he had been working 
hard without knowing it. 

“Why, you have touched up iny picture 
so that I scarcely know it myself,” ex- 
claimed a iresb young voice fruin behind 
him, 

Eric Gifford raised his eyes and encount- 
ered a pretty, piquant face, framed iu wavy 
brown hair, and « pair of clear gray eves, 

To evince any surprise would have been 
an exertion Mr, Gifford was wholly incap- 
able of, 80 he gazed at the young girl after 
his lazy fashion. 

Her lips parted ina smile, showing two 
rows of pearly teeth. 

“T suppose you do not recollect me,” she 
said; “Tai Will's sister,”’ and she ex- 
tended her hand with the utmost frank. 
ness. 

“I had forgotten vou quite, 
brushed up ny memory,” 
the extended hand in his. 

She sat down beside him, agit they bad 
been life-long triends, 

No one could accuse Lu Lancing ot bold- 
ness or presuimptio), yet she had a way of 
placing herself on the tnost familiar terins 
in the shortest tine possible, 

“Oh, this is beautiful,” sne cried, enthu- 
siastically, us sue examined the picture. 
The trees, the cattle, the water all ure seo 
true, 

“1 cannot see how you made them so per- 
fect in so liinited aspace, But you are a 
painter, 

“Will never told me, but that piece of 
work tells the story, I should dearly love 
to visit your studio in town, for [I could 
spend a lifetime, I think, examining pict. 
ures.’’ 

“Miss Lancing, you are laboring under a 
inistake. I have no studio, Until to-day I 
haven't had a peneil or brush in iny hand 
since Will and 1 were in school together. I 
used to amuse mnvself with that sort of 
work in those days to pass the time away.’ 

“Mr. Gifford, vou surprise ine. You are 
a born artist. Why do you not cultivate 
your talent ?”’ 

“It would tuke too much time = and 
trouble,”’ and Eric stretched himself once 
nore upon the grass, and looked the pict- 
ure of laziness, 

“Ah, then you have some other profession 
or perhaps your business cares are too num- 
erous ?’' said Lu, interrogatively. 

“Never had a profession, don’t know the 
meaning of business cares. I don’t care 
about creating a noise in this world. While 
I’in in it, I'll take all the pleasure I can 
get without exerting invself, and when ny 
turn comes, I want to slip awey as quietly 
as possible.” 

“Poor fellow !’’ said Lu, as she fixed her 
clear, gray eyes, with their look of intense 
pity, onthe face of the handsome young 
inan lying at her feet. “Oh Mr. Giftord,how 
can you lead such a life ?”’ 

“Well, by Jove! this is woat I call cool, 
Eric Giftord, you over-feasted, petted youth 
you have come down here to find your 
level.”’ 

This is what Eric thought, but he smiled 
ashe watched the expression of intense 
pity, and he answered: 

“How can Il Jead such a lite? Easy 
enough, you dear little innocent of seven- 
teen. When one is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, or rather when 
has done enough work totmake a fortune, 
we find it very easy to slide along in this 
world without soiling one’s hauds.”’ 

“But, Mr. Giflord— 

‘* "The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A Sreath may buret your bubble slares, 
And soft, white hands could hirdly earn 


until Will 
he said, taking 


“Stop, of vou,’ exclaiined Erie, 
“Tf suolia train of 
disasters should ocecur,[ would cotmiunit sui- 
cide, or do something : 

* Yes do something that sonnds better,and 
you'd tind it would) pay you better than 
suicide,’ said Lu. 

Tiere wasa silence of a few moment's 
duration, 

eric tixed his eyes on 
betore him 

Disyust and pity were iningled 
in the expression of her face now. 

Vhat look aroused a strange feeling with- 
in Eric Gitford’s boson, 

He rose hastily from the grass. 

“It is growing late,’ he said; “shall we 
walk tothe house together ?”’ 

“T have no objection,’’ she answered, 

Withoat a word he took her hand, drew 
it within bis arm,and they walked hoine in 
silence. 

Were Lu Lancing's words prophetic ? 

The very next morning Eric received a 
teleyra:n to come home at once, 

His father was a ruined tian. 

“A breath had burst bis bubble-shares,’’ 
and Eric Giilord was on the verge of beg- 
wary. 

“Poor fellow !'' caine once tnore froin 
Lu's lips when she beard the news; ‘but 
ittmay be the inakin 

When taking leave 


4 


I beg 





the strange gir] 


together 


woof tim.” 


t Lu, Eric held her 


and f ‘ mus t é ’ . 
ri woe } « j sor 
" 
Your words of yvesterday af 
ne to-day, trut I have no tear for vou ” 


said, with asinile; ‘it is hardly likely that 
you will coininit snicide.’’ 

“Hardly likely, Miss Lu,” he 
pitterly. 

Pity was the expression on Lu's face, as 
she watched hin: depart, aad pity is akin iu 
ww love, 

Did Lu love Eric? 

W uo can tel? 


answered, 


| facial muscles followed, anil 





one’s fatner | 


—_——— __. 


Hearts are net to be meusured by the 
scoininon mete. 


“Who painted this tmuci-taiked of pict. 
ure Will?” asked Lu Lancing, os she 
walked with her Urother turougi the Tem. 
ple of Art, waiting impatientiy tor the 
crowd of connvisseurs to take their depart. 
ure trom belore the painting whieh had 
created such a furore. 

“There, the way is clear for you now,” 
said Will, leading her over to the picture 
without answering her question. 

Lu caught her breath as ber eyes fell 
upon the picture, 

She startled buck, scarcely believing her 
nese, 

Will siniled, ashe watched the 
corning and going in his sister's face, 

“Poluting the Way," wus the name of 

icture, and well Lu knew, without asking 

Viil for information, the hand that painted 
that handsome tan lying upon the gress, 
the very personification of lazinessand the 
girl, looking down at him, withan intensl- 
fied expression of countenance, and her 
soul shining from the depths of her clear 
uray eyes. 

Lu loooked opat her brother at last, a 
rosy light beaming on hes face. 

“Whatdo you think that girl is sayin 
wir . ev 

“How can he tell—he wasn't tnere,”’ said 
a voice behind her, “She miyht be saying: 


color 


** ‘The vank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst your bubblle-shares.' '* 


“Oh, Mr. Gifford,” exclaimed Wu, for it 
was Eric. 

Ile held the girl's hard, who had ;winted 
his way, between both his palma, and louk- 
6d down tuto her siniling even, 

When an opportunity offered, he might 
tell her what he bad longed to tell her that 
day he parted from ber so long ago. 

And Lu, did she love hin ? 

Of course she did, fur now she is Mra. 
Gittord. 


_—_—— 2. ~<ge = 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

CURIOSITIES OF DECAPITATION,— Dr, 
Holingren, of Paris, inade soine notes on 
the decapitation of two criminals, Three 
seconds alter the stroke received by the 
first, the eyes were widely open and the 
pupils contracted. In twenty seconds the 
pupils began ww dilate, and the process con- 
tinued fortwo minutes. ‘i1wenty- five seo 
onds after the decapitation the eyes turned 
upward and to the right. In forty-four 
seconds there were  twitchings  o the 
muscles of the neck, followed by the violent 
contractions, The mouth was drawn down. 
ward, and, with the tongue, deviated to the 
left. Suime seconds later the mouth elosed 
slowly. “Rhythinic movements” of the 
complete re- 
pose ensued only in one minute and forty- 
live seconds alter theexecution. Nomove- 
nents were observed in the body, The 
second case presented similar appearances, 
but the criminal kept his) eyes wide open 
while his head was on the block, and did 
not wink when the blow was struck. Not 
Withstanding the tmoverments described, the 
doctor concludes that sensation is instantly 
arrested, 


CAPTAIN hiDD.—Of Captain Kidd, with 
whom Lord Byron sailedts Lisbon, in 1800 





| ho used to inention a strange story:— "This 


; as he 


officer «tated, that being asleepone night im 
his berth, he was awakened by the pressere 
ot something heavy on bis lice, andiihere 
being a faint lightin the room, could see, 
thought, distinetiv the ftizure of bis 
brother who was at Clattine dn the naval 
service in the bast Indies, dressed in tis 
uniform, and stretched across tiie bed, Con- 
cluding it bean illusion of the senses, he 
shut his eyes, and inade an effort to sleep; 


| but still the sane pressure continued, and 


| the same position, 


still, as Often as he ventured to take another 
look, he saw the figure lving across hive in 
To add to the wonder, 
on putting his hand forth to toueiht isformn, 
he found the uniforin, in whieds it appeared 
to be dressed, dripping wet. On tne en- 
trance of one of his brother officers,to whou 
he called out, in alarin, the apparition van- 
ished; butina few months after, he re 


| ceived the startling intelligence that on that 


night his brother had been drownelina the 
Indian seas, Of the supernatural character 
of this appearance Captain Kidd biimeeif did 
not appear lo have the slizltest doubt.” 
GENESIS OF A NEW WoRLD.~*On @ 
beautiful suminer’s nicht, Auseust 22, 1794, 
Jerome and Letranciis de Lalande noticed 


| astarin Aquarius, which they estimated of 


the 7% ioagnitude. Six vears later they 
thought it of the Binagnitude, Jn appear. 
ance itresenmbies a star which is not exactly 
Inthe focus of tie ie@iceeope. Llersetie!l tad 


observed iti i Septe titer, l=72 and reeord- 


elit es an adisirable planetary neluta, 
verv brilliant, sincll and el] ptienl!. Lord 
Iiomse and Lasse!] perceived that it was sur- 
r inded by a Plies, W Ci yvives t * 1é- 
mat toe appearance of Saturn T a ita 
» servations if inn 
SA vasecnius A“, - 
e 
4 
Xa * 
‘ 4 Sy t 
(he Sun and is diameter is probably yrester 
than that of the erstir “ r RY* isis 
veotunlal HiAKe ILS Voolinicre te ré ‘ bs sie) 
SOU UO UU OOO Liles af or al ius i <i the 
earth. We have thus b eves a 
v wYy«t . “ ably lergoing 
the process of condensation t h whieh 
ourstinand ite attendant planets passed 
buudreds of willlwus of years ago, ‘ 
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In a wagon made of willow 
W heeled Loucea little maiden, 
Ring lets shining ou the pillow, 
Rolling bome ward, treasure-laden, 
Like a boat upon the biliow. 


Ten years ficd Ah, how | wmiseed her 
When we left the village-school! 
But she sald she'd be my sister 
As we llugered bs the pool, 
And I passionately hissed her. 


Ten more fleeting years renew it, 
Little wagon made of willow, 

Loving ever are bent te view It; 
Loving hands adjust the pillow, 

Aud we've fitted rockers to it 


—_ a 


TWICE MARRIED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
LOVE,"’ 





“THE NEMESIS OF 


“BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 


ETC., EBTC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI.—[CONTINUED. ] 

PFVk church was crowded when the two 
brides and their train were conducted 
to their places before the altar. 

Tne murmur of admiration they excited 
ovuld hardly be restrained by decoruin and 
respect for the sacred edifice. 

Laura de St. Hilaire had conquered tne 
weakness that bad nearly overcome her on 
leaving ber home, and bore herself with 
the grand, queen-like air that was natural 
to her. 

She looked proudly composed, to all out- 
ward observation, but her eyes were = rest- 
less and unquiet in their bright, hurried 
glances, and her hand treimbled visibly 


when Evan took itin bis own to place on it | 


the bridal ring. 


Was itthat trembling, or his own un- 


steady grasp, which caused the ring to slip | 
froin their tingers, and drop on the tiatting | 
was 


at the foot of the altar, from which it 
picked up by Sie William Lloyd, and once 
more delivered to the clergyman, to be 
again hallowed, as it were, by his blessing, 
wand placed in real truth ou that taper 
finger? 

It was an evil omen. 

Glances were exchanged between the 
bridesinaids, and many of the 
shook their beads, and whispered — that 
there was something unnatural in the agtta- 
tion of so young and brilliant a couple, that 
boded no good. 

Far different was the demeanor 
other bridal pair. 


of the 


Lucy, indeed, looked timid and halt-fear- | 


ful, with ber downcast glances and flutter. 
ing breath, as she was ledto the altar by 
her father, 

As the solemn service proceeded, her 
lovely face becaine calin,and sweetly grave 
and soleinn, and her vows were spoken 
audibly, and with fearless and heartfelt 
earnestness. 

There was no distrust, no 
her young heart. 

Paul's noble, true face, and deep, earnest 
tones seemed pledges, even to the specta- 
tors of the ceremony, Chat he was worthy olf 
the fair bride's faith. 

And the venerable clergyinan, when 
joining the hands of these graceful Leings 
whose destiny he bad just pronounced = in- 
dissolubly linked together, spoke the bless. 
ing of the Chureh on the grave foreign 
count and his bride with a degree of fervor 
und confidence which the saine benediction 
ineonsciouslv lacked as be pronounced = it 
over Evan and the noble girl who had just 
inwardly plighted her troth to the whiluim 
briteygroom of Winifred Herbert. 

fue good clergyinan’s forty years’ ex peri- 


misgiving in 


ence bad made hin quick-sizghted in bis ob- | 


servation of others, and bis) kindly beart 
intsygave biinas be noted the countenance 
and demeanor of the striking-looking, but 
unquiet and stern young inan. 

He marked the Sudden uneasy 
passed round. 

The imoatient gesture with which he had 
received (he tallen ring. 

The passing displeasure that his face had 
expressed at Laura's involuntary shudder at 
the occurrence, and he predicted no happy 
future for that splendid young creature at 
his side. 

The ceremony was over. 

The knot was tied. 

The nainas were fixed to the legal docu- 
ments, and the bridea had blusbed = and 
siniled beaulilully as they signed for the 
last tine the maiden names so dear aud fa- 
iuiliar to their eyes and fingers, 

And Evan—be too bad tor the second 
time placed Lis signature lo such a docu- 
ieeut as that. 


glances 


Dil a pang of reuiorse or fear seize 
hin? 

Did the pale image of Winifred rise be- 
tweed tiitn and the page, and the must be- 
fore his eves obscure the iaracters he 
wrote Tf 

Certain it was tt ‘ t Lis usual 
modal r : 

x i ‘ s =] 
Drhkia Pp Over ‘AS i 
he Stine for @ trices 4 At “ 
atracted, DV the tabio where luem inail- 


ties had Leen transacted. 

Laura looked pained and alarmed at the 
Strange pause. 

The spectators glanced meaninugly at each 


other. 


sir William, hastily advancing, touched 
bis @on's ari to recall bien to lis duty. 
“Evan, the Count i# gune,” he whis- 


red. 
The young wan started, bent down with 


spectators 


fromm the vestry, with a proud grace and ap- 
parent devot on of wnanner that silenced all 
suriiises as to Lhe cause of his strange e1m- 
barrassinent. 

‘The carriages were filled once more, and 
one by one drove rapidly back to the house 
where there was to be enacted the remain- 
ing scenes in the draina of that eventful 
bridal morn. 

The doors were already thrown open to 
adimitthe brida: party, and the carriages 
drove up in such quick succession, and the 
crowd which had collected again round the 
oa was pressing so eagerly in their cur- 


opportunity to notice every individual that 
entered the wide hall. 

But their attention was even yet more di- 
verted by a sudden rush and heave of the 
little crowd, and a cry of “Stop thief!" 
which was raised by a sinall lad, who de- 
clared he had seen atuan run out of the 
group with a purse in his hand. 

The interruption was but for a few 
ments, for the attraction of the gay 
within, and the brilliant guests without, was 
too powertul for #o Cotmmon-place a cireuin- 
stance as a pick pocket's peceadiiluo to vie 
with it in vulgar estimation, 

And 80 the gauze and the sharp criticises 
wenton so long as the carriages set down 
their burdens, and then the door was shut 
and the throng dispersed, hopeless of any 
further excitement tor some hours, 

Perhaps they might be right. 

In the usual course of things they un 
doubtedly would have judged correctly. 





T- 
scene 


CHAPTER XLIL. 
ryvVilkl wedding guests had been conducted 
into the brilliant suite of the drawing- 
rooms, Which were all thrown open,ex- 
cept that last ard smallest and tmost beauti- 
ful of the apartinents, Laura's boudoir, 

That room was kept sacred to the fair 
mistress of the tnansion, and in it were as- 
semmbled the brides, their newly-imade bLus- 
bands, Sir Williams and Lady Lioyvd, and 
the good clergytman who had just united 
the couples. 

He was an aged, but still hale man, who 
had known the deceased Count de St. Hi- 
laire in former days, and remembered Paul 
in his early childhood, though Laura had 
been an infant when they quitted England, 
and were lost sivhtol,by lion, 

But Paul, true to bis) strony, loval self, 
| and the attrehbiments and friendships which 
had descended to lint with his) name, bad 
sought out his father’s honored pastor, and 
thus, as it were, associated that lather with 
' the most mmomentous action of his life. 

“Ttseemmsasif twenty vears of my life 
had rolled back,’ observed Mr. Strong, as 
he stood with Paul near the couchon whieb 
Laura and Evan were sitting. 

“You and vour sister might stand for liv- 
Ing portraits of what your father and moth- 
er were when [ fiest Knew thein, 

“God yrant, my children, that vour lives 
may beas happy and honered, and, Jess 
brief than theirs.” 

“At least, dear sir,’ said Laura, with one 
of the brightsweet stiles which scmpetiones 
gave asofler and imiost irresistible chari to 
her face, *Pauland I have an hereditary 
Claiin te resemble our parents. : 

“One of their old and valued friends 
united us tnis day to the 
otber friend. 

“Wesurely inay feel safe 80 far as it is pos- 
|} sible to trust the future.” 

“Alas! said the old man, sadly, 
fean tellin the first brightness ot 
what tnav await us? 
“But we can at least tell one thing, mis 
dear young lady, that every trial will bring 
a blessing with it, if we will let it’ 

Laura's eves instinetively turned = on 
Evan, and she murinured softly, ‘LT eould 
bear every sorrow but one.” 

“Whatis that?’ whispered the bride- 
groom, as Mr. Strong and Paul turned to 
| the part of the room where Lucy aud ber 
parents were standing. 

“What is that, my own?" he 
“Mav I not guess that it is 
tloy i 

“That would be verv dreadful, Evan,’ 
she replied, with a Sad suiile ; “but i woud 
be stili worse if you proved less noble and 
| good than 1 believed you. That would kill 
me." 

Evan frowned slightly, but the young 
bride looked so splendidiy beautiful, there 
was such triuinph to his pride in) baving 
| won such a glorious prize, and ber devoted 
love spoke so plainly in hee very doubts 
| which bad gulied him, that be could only 
| press wore fondiy the band be held, and 
whisper a tender chiding for her seit-tor- 
menting. 

But the fit was once more strong on her 
inind. . 

The gloom and terror of the morning had 
returned, and she could not, even in the 
light of Evan's—ber busbanuds s—presence, 
throw it off at pleasure. 

‘Evan, I feel such a strange 


las 
children of an- 


‘wy ho 
Joutu 


repeated, 
our sepura- 





horror over 


imme !’’ she said, shucidering. 
oT ¢ lf aloiost fancy what | Tee 
w ibe bt Ss ) ti ] Cu 
a ' 4 » s 
No 4 ar\ | ya 
i ‘ ‘ M4 r x 
cited,”” said Evan,theugh his own face g 


pale v Lh uneasy Gonscious 
“Bat iny Laura is too wise aud strong to 
give way lo such weak ness. 
“What will ber brother or her 
think if mv bride seems like a 
victiin instead of a happy wile ?’’ 
Laura siniled, and repressed the 
bling @ob that caime to her throat. 
But even then she had an uneasy feeling 


eee, 


friends 
weeping 


treip- 


a look that brought back the color to bis ! and remarks of others, than sympathized 
bride's cheek, and taking her hand led her | 


with her depression for her own sake. 
When Paul returned to the sofa, it was a 
relief to both. 
‘Laura, dear, itistime we appeared in 
the other rooins,”’ said ber brother; “there 


| will not be too much time for the breaktast 


ous anXiety to gaze at the brides and their | 
train, that the servants bad little leisure or | 
| the doorway before Paul had leisure to re- 


| 


before we must leave our friends. Are you 
ready ?"’ 

“Quite,’’ she replied. 

Laura was herself again.at least outward- 
ly ; the idea of strangers’ eyes being on ber 
acted the reverse to its usual effect,—it re- 
stored her to self-possession instead of de- 
stroying it. 

Paul led the way with Lucy on his arin, 
and Evan followed with Laura at a few 
paces’ interval, butso few that be was in 


tnark some unwonted attendants waiting ut 
the threshold, or receive an answer to the 
question which their strange appearance at 
that moment brought to his lips. 

“Who are you, iny good fellow ?" he de- 
tuanded., 

The .an addressed pushed past the first 
couple, and suddenly laid bis baad on 
Evan's shoulder. 


“Evan Lloyd,” said he, “you are my 
prisoner.’ 
Laura did not Speak, nor sereain, nor 


faint: she stood still, gazing at Evan's pale 
fuce, and waiting for his answer. 

It was a minute, perhaps more, ere it 
cain®, and then the voung tnan tried to 
shake oif the hand which beld its grasp like 
a yrappling-iron. 

“Thisis madness!" he 
“Unbhand me, raseal !'’ 

“On what charge de vou dare to 
this wentleman 7” asked Mr. Strong, who 
was immediately behind Laura. 

“On that of murder,’ replied the man, 
gruttiy,—“the murder of Henry Allnutt, 
and of arson into the bargain, by way of 
completing the crime.” 

A screain of agony, 
heard, 

It was not Laura from whoin 
of agony came. 

It was not to the stricken bride that the 
blessing of unconsciousness was granted ; 
not was the wretched mother whose heart 
and brain were thus stunned by the sud- 
den blow, and whose fortitude could not 
survive the fearful danger of her ftirst- 
born. 

Sir William quietly raised his insensible 
wife, and carried her into the adjuoining 
dressing-room. 

That patient, devoted wife was the being 
who clattned bis tirst care, his most devoted 
love. 

Even in that moment of terror he would 
not leave ber to another’s tending till lile 
was restored, and their departure was un- 
heeded by the horror-struck group. 

Laura's faculties seemed locked up in 
mute astonishinent at the terrible 
charge. 


cried, fiercely. 


a fall, was now 


the shriek 


} 





arrest | 


“Is there not murder in your heart, even 
as there inay have been on this unhappy 
inan’s hands—the curse of blood ?”’ 

“Sir,”’ said Paul, baughtilvy, ‘“‘when the 
honor of a family is outraged, we do not go 
to the Cl.urch for counsel or for venge- 
ance."’ 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” re 
peated the clergyinan. 

‘Paul de St. Hilaire, from Him doth all 
honor come, and before Him earthly pride 
is vanity. 

«I charge you, in His name, forbear from 
your cruelty to that unhappy, stricken 

irl. 
° **Look on her, and on the young creature 
you have just sworn to protect and love, 
and then say whether you can add to wbeir 
great woe by your unrighteous pas- 
sion.” 

Paul turned his eyes on Lucy. 

She was sitting in the high-backe@ chair 
where Mr. Strong had placed ber, with her 
white face pressed against its crimson 
eushions, 

She shivered as he slowly approached 
her. 

“Paul,”’ she said, “Paul, he is 
ther." 

“And she is my sister, Lucy, ny wrong- 
ed, outraged, disgraced sistea,’’ he replied ; 
but the voice was softer and sadder than 
the hard fierce tones of the mouiment be- 
fore. 

Lucy turned imploringly to Laura, whose 
eyes were fixed on ber brother's stern 
countenance with a strange look. 

The half pride in his noble, devoted zeal 
in avenging her wrongs, half terror at his 
stern and just indignation. 

Then she made one inight eitort of her 
grand, strong nature, and, slowly rising, 
approached hitn. 


iny bro- 


“Paul,” said she, “his tate and mine 
were united only a few moments 
since. 


“It is aterribie misfortune, very hard to 
bear; but disgrace can only coine from our 
own deeds, 

“My brotber, this good man is right. He 
is my husband. 

‘*T dare not break ny vow. Guilty or not 
guilty, I have sworn to cling to him. 1 dare 
not desert Lim in this fearful hour.”’ 

There was something inex pressibl7 noble 
and touching inthe resolute calmness of 
that pa.e giri’s inanner. 

It spoke so unmistakably of a stern sense 
of duty, not of inere woinan’s blind devo- 


| tion to a guilty lover. 


She stood with lips parted, and pale,rigid | 


feartul 
that 


features, Staring: at the 
those large, durk eyes, 
tire. 

Evan still held her hand, but his bold 
self-possess'on and reckless daring were 
pone for the moment, and his fori: seemed 
struck as with citalepsy, and be neither 
Spoke bor moved, 

Then Paul de St. Hilaire 


men 
blazed 


with 
like 


hastily 


placed j 


Lucy's trembling fori in the arins of the | 


good pastor, and stood, stern and 
fore the tuan who bad brought such tearful 
ruin and disgrace on those he loved best 
on earth, such shame on the natne of De St. 
Hilaire, in the person of its beautiful,proud 
daughter. 


tall, be- | 


@ | 
“Speak,’’ he said, in a low, harsl voice— 


“speak, nan! Ju this thing true ?"’ 
The question is an lusult,” said 
hatybtilv, for he had now collected 

“T decline to suswer it.’ 
“Coward ! suid Paul, exasperited be- 
yond patience—*coward and villain, to re- 


Evan, 
hiin- 
selt. 


luse Whatis the poorest reparation la your 
purwer. 
“If you escape other punishinent, you 


shall answer to me.” 

“Never tear, sir,” Said the nan, who was 
no other than Jonas Harper; ‘we've got 
the proots safe enough. 

“He won't want your interference, 1 can 
tell vou. The law will do for him.” 

Mastering his —- at the coarse rejoin- 
der of the tnan, Paul took lis sister's cold 
hand, and strove to disengage it from its 
tight clasp on Evan's arm. 

“My poor darling,’ he said, “come with 
ine, 

“This 
vou.” 
~ eOh, no, no! exelaimed Laura, starting 
at her brother's gentle Violence. ‘Evan 
Speak te mie, 

“LT will believe vou, only say you are in- 


inan’s very touch protanes 


nocent, that this is Some foul plot.” 


*Your brother bas chosen to auswer for 
ine,’ sad Evan, coldly. 
“(Choose between us 


Laura. I will not 


be bullied ; no, net even now.” 


Phe girl looked in bis dark sullen face, 
and feit instinctively that he was freaily 
iy ty. 

Lond worse, far worse—ilimpenitent and 

5 

: a) ™~<* 

| dare not, lest | take ustice 


own hands, and Cheat the execulloner ol 
bis prey.’ he replied hercely. 

Laura feil on a chair bebind ber, motion 
less and specch | ess. 

Mr. Strong advanced towards them, with 
the calim dignity of Lis office aud venerable 
aye. 

‘Young inan,’ 


he said,caliniy, “dare you 


| that Evan dreaded more the observation | share the crime you condemn ? 


Iler eves were studiously averted from 
Evan, and the slightest movement that be- 
trayed his proximity brought a shudder to 
her whole frame. 

Still, she would not desert him, nar r- 
mit the innocent bride of ber incensed bro- 
ther to suffer the penalty of another's 
crime. 

‘Look at her, Paul,” she said, taking the 
trembling girl’s hand and placing it in 
his. 

This is the tine to cherish and comfort, 
not to add to her shame and sorrow.”’ 

Paul placed his arm round Lucy’s waist, 
and held her tenderly to him, but his 
thoughts and syinpathies were still with his 
outraged sister, 

**Laura,”*he said, “can you love him still? 
Can vou believe him innocent ?’’ 

Evan stepped forward to catch her re- 
ply. 

“Speak, Laura,’ 
the truth. 

‘*‘Let ne know what value is to be attach- 
ed to the professions you made. 

“Methinks they were quite as free and 
frank as inine.”’ 

The taunt was not unmarked,but Laura’s 
lofty nature was too completely engrossed 
by the awful position in which they were 
now standing to stoop to notice the un- 
worthy shatt. 

She did noteven glance at Evan, as she 
said in alow, clear voice. ‘Paul, you are 
rae inore all T have leftin the world to 

ove, 

Evan fell back, Winitred was avenged ; 
for well he knew that she, the gentle, de- 
voted slave of his every caprice—the soft, 
ferninine, idolizing girl, whose very life 
was bound up in his, would torgive every- 
thing, love through everything, endure all 
for lis sake. 

For the moment he felt inclined to wound 
that proud, noble girl iu her most vulner- 


he said, bitterly, ‘‘and 


able part by proclaiming the truth. 


Then some demon whispered to him that 
the most effectual punishment tor her cold- 
ness would be to tie her to bim still as the 
wife of the felon, the suspected imur- 
derer. 

So he held his peace, and the momentary 
Spasin of his features alone betrayed the in- 
tense suffering which the loss of that heart, 
Whics he had played with, triuinphed over, 
am eVen tortured at his pleasure, cost 
atin. 

“Come, sir,”’ said the officer, who had 
hitherto looked on with a sort of rude com- 
passion on the beautiful wife of his prisoher, 
“T don't want to be severe on a gentleman 
n trouble ; but you see I inust do my duty 


and I can’t wait any longer; I don’t mind 
your having acab, oreven one of the yay 
pSatthbe door, if vou like to do things 
‘ t speak 
j pu tha 
~ a‘ 4 

) ra raul, r my sake save 

biin! 
“Luey,” said Paul, ina grave but comm- 


passionate tone, ‘trust me, iny beloved. I 
will do all that a just man cando. Evenin 


tuis awful trial I will strive to remember 
that Tain a Christ 


in uian.”’ 
“And the isband of this dear ehild,’ 
said the clergyinan, ge utly. 


“There is uo iear of wiy 


lorgetting that,’ 
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said Paul, sadly. “My dear one, this is no 
place for you,” he added; ‘‘nor for you,iny 
sister.”’ 

He would have led his young wife from 
the room, but with asudden impulse she 
sprang to Evan's side, and threw herseif 
into his arins, 


“Evan ! Evan !"’ she cried, ‘you are my 


brother still. May (tod beip you, and par- 
don you if this fearful story betrue,”’ 

The inourntul voice showed but too plain- 
ly that she knew, she tek, that her brother 


was not innocent, and this involuntary con- | 


demnation, yet loving forgiveness, brought 


something like a tear to the hot eyes of the | 


prisoner. 

He kissed the wet, pale cheeks again and 
again, and then for the first tine spoke to 
Paul. 

“Take her,’’ he said, “and forget tinat she 
is wy sister, L’rom this moment, whatever 
isthe result of this wild charge, you and 
yours are strangers to me. Kut I believe 
you will cherish and love this poor girl as 
she deserves.” 

Paul looked at the proud face of the un- 
happy man and alimost doubted for the imo- 
ment that he could be guilty. 

“You do me but justice, Evan Lloyd,”’ 


he said, “My sister's wrongs shall not be 
visited on yours. Lucey, my poor darling, 
come with mej; it is only useless tor- 
ture.”’ 


Gently disengaging her frotn her clinging 
grasp ot ber brother’s neck, Paul led her 
from the room, followed by Mr. Strong and 
the pale, wretched, but tearless bride of the 
unhaopy prisoner. 

“Now Lam ready,’ said Evan, quietly, 
and with a haughty calinness that sulenced 
the insolence which Jonas Harper was pre- 
pared to indulge. 

“Do your duty, but no more, if you wish 
to make it as pleasant to yourself as it is an- 
noying tome. You understand.”’ 

Jonas Harper was about to putin an in- 
solent and taunting word, but the officer 
stopped him. 

*You’ve done your duty,” said the offi- 
cer, “and will get what you want, I'll war- 
rant. You're nota tellow to do anything 
for nothing. And now, I can do without 
your assistance to teach ine my business, 
Will you have a carriage, sir, or a cab ?” 
he added, turning to Evan with a respect- 
ful manner very different from what wight 
have been expected froin lis sation and oc- 
cupation,. 

A brief reply settled the question in fav- 


or of the humbler vehicle, and in a few 
more moments the bridegrooin drove, or 


rather was driven, frou: the house which 
he had entered not an hour before in all the 
proud exultation of one to whoin beauty, 
talent, and wealth bad apparently been se- 
cured for life. And now, In that brief space 
of time, the haughty inaster of that luxuri- 
ous dwelling, the fortunate possessor of 
that beautiful and nobly-dowered heiress, 
and the heir to a baronetcy, was a suspected 
criminal and the inmate of a fclon’s prison. 

The wondering crowd and the bewildered 
wedding guests gradually dispersed, with 
blank disappointment and astonished curi- 
osity on their faces. And then that magni- 
ficen® mansion was left to the death-like 
quietude, the nore than mourner’s wretch- 
edness, of the unhappy relatives of the 
haughty Evan Lloyd. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


HARLES THORNTON has been lost to 
view fur an inordinately long period ; 
but the temporary oblivion in which he 

has been left isonly in keeping with his 
character. 

The curate of Llanover was in truth one 
of those quiet, unobtrusive, vet heroic be- 
ings who achieve conquests and perform 
deeds of self-denying usetulness of far more 
merit than the more brilliant and showy 
actions of less quietiy intense and self-con- 
tained teinperamnents. 

No visible suffering, no complaints or 
bootless struggles against obvious des- 
tiny. bad followed his bitter disappoint- 
ment in his love for Lucy Lloyd. 

He loved her with the honest, intense 
affection of mingled adiniration and esteein; 
and had be won her love in return, she 
wouid have been the one great happiness 
and object of his life. 

But his own heart-sickness did not en- 
gross him to the exclusion of others’ sor- 
rows; and the visible anguish and final dis- 
appearance of his old tavorite, Winifred 

erbert, iinmediately before his ternporary 
departure from Llanover, had touched bim 








of Winitred's disappearance, of the dread- 
ful fears daily gaining ground that she had 
cominitted some rash act,and of the danger. 
ous illness that the shock, and consequent 
exp sure to that cold night air on the nizht 
of ber flight, had brought on Mrs. Her- 
bert. 

He had also striven to console the heart- 
stricken Llewellyn Herbert in his double 
sorrow, aud had doneall that man could do 
to assist inthe search made for so many 
successive days, and even weeks, for Wini- 
fred. 

And when at last the day came for his 
own departure for the long weeks that he 
had contrived to exchange with an old ecol- 
lexze triend, he bade whe farmer adieu, with 
the strony assurance of his lasting interest 
in him and his,and his continued endeavors 
to learn the fate of the unfortunate Wini- 
fred. 

“Nothing is impossible with God, my 
friend,”’ hesaid; “and when all earthly 
means appear to fail, and hope leaves us, it 
is olten the very moment when God dis- 
plays his powers to help and console. Trust 





in Him, even though for the time He seems | 


to slay you,.”’ 

“I do—I dostrive to say ‘Thy will be 
done,’ ”’ replied the stricken man; *butoh, 
Mr. Thorinton, it is hard to be resigned to 
the worse than loss ofan only ebild, and 
the heavy sickness of her desolate mother. 
My poor, dear wite, she will never look up 
again; her very heart is crushed and bro- 
ken.”’ 

“Not so, Herbert,”’ said Mr. Thornton; 
“believe me, lie who stnites, can heal. I 
leave you in sorrow, God can bring me 
back to you in happier circumstances. Only 
reston Him.” . 

The farmer bowed his head reverently, 
and strove to receive the consolation thus 
kindly and wisely meant, but his sorrow 
was too heavy and too recent to admit of 
aught but silence and subinission; so far as 
human nature can be resigned toso terrible 
a trial as his had been. 

Young as he was, Mr.Thornton had suffi- 
cient experience in the human heart to 
leave the rest to time, and to the consoling 
power of God, who is never deaf to the 
mourner’s crv. 

Mr. Thornton had been for a month or 
five weeksin London, and bis own sadness 
had in some ineasure yielded to the irre- 
sistible influence of ditferent scenes, busy 
occupation, and the strong will of a noble 
and religious mind. 

Lucy was still—ever 
him. 

And for all that, he could think of 
with calmness and resignation as 
of another. 

The angry and jealous feelings that he 
could not at first wholly subdue, no Jon- 
ger disturbed? his tranquil and unselfish 
spirit. 

And amidst the constant pressure of the 
duties of a metropolitan parish, and the va- 
rious distractions which London neces. 
sarily presents to those who are involved in 
the business or pleasure, the social or intel- 
lectual strife of that greatcitv, he pradually 
lost the constant wearing sense of — his 
blighted hopes which had depressed hii at 
Llanover. 

A paragraph in one of the fashionable 
papers, however, about thy period of which 
we speak, somnewhat distui bed this roturn- 
ing tranquility. 

tran thus: 


would be—dear to 
her 
the wile 


“Some of our fashionable readers who 
inay beof an age to remember the witty 
and accoinplished M. de St. Hilaire, about 
twenty years ago envoy from the French 
Goverument to our Court, will learn. with 
interest, that his children are about to ally 
themselves,by a double marriage, to one of 
our old English, or rather Welsh, — faii- 
lies. 

“The present count and his lovely and 
accomplished sister are on the eve of iar 
riage with the son and daughter of an an 
cient Welsh baronet, who, we 


a former triend of their noble father, and 
the wedding will,we are piven to under 
stand, be celebrated within atlew days 


froin this date.”’ 


Charles Thornton did not ,aceording to ro- 
mance rules, dash the paper on the floor, 
nor strike the table with his hand, 
stamp his foot on the guiltless carpet unde: 
his feet. 

But he quiety laid the paper down on the 
desk before hin, and gave a low, deep 


| sigh. 


with sincere and permanent regret and un- | 


easiness, 


The young clergyman had always felt a 
brotherly regard and tender interest in the | 


beautiful girl whose life he bad once saved, 
and who appzared to him so ecbildlike and 
winning in ber simplicity and unconscious 
beauty of person and mind, and he had 
conceived painful suspicions with reyard to 
Evan Llovd's conduct towards her. At first 
he looked on the evident understanding 
between thei tnore as the uatural conse- 
quence ot childish friendship, than of an 
unfortunate bul passing attachinent, which 


Evan's inarriage with Laura de St. Hilaire 

would 800n Geatr \ 4 } 4 ré 

a "t; ; + at j 

was far iessa 

able penalties 6 

hand, than tre bore npetuous aA 

stron~er character of the French h ess, 
If Evan were guilty, if his crime was 


ever brought to light, then Winilred’s lile 
or reason would too surely pay the price of 
a brief happiness. 

Such bad been Mr. Thornton’s ideas dur- 
ing the months before the news of the very 
inarriage be Lad thus anticipated; but the 
result of those tidings had cou pletely upset 
these calculations. 


He had beard,and not without a shudder, 


{t was nothing more than what he knew 
was inevitable. 

But the reality brought a heart-sick, des 
olate feeling, which he had hoped had been 
long since overcome, and fora moment ali 
looked very dark and hopeless. 

The young clergvinan had jearned 
great lesson in life's aleheimny,—he 
console bisown griefs by 
serrows of others, 

And ringing the bell, after a few tv 
ments’ bitter thouglit, he ordered the ser 


one 
eould 
consoling the 


vant who entered to reinove the breakfast 
things, and admit the applicants fo “at 
tention who genera \ thronged ~ 
room) at that r 
‘ m 
t Sen | 
amon (hem), and the the ¢ 
adinit amore linportant and sel 
personage—the parish clerk, with the vari 
ous routine business of the parish. 
Funerals, christenings, and marriage 
banns were arranged; then c.we the fina! 


anpnouncel eut. 
“There is a wedding the day after t 
inorrow,sir,at 6leven, said the clerk, ‘#N 
reat inatter ag to the people, but I'in afraid 


must trouble you to be there, as Mr.Hop | 





| sumed Mr. Thornton. 


| sible. 


believe, was | 


ner | 


kins, who often does things for us,is fll just 
now, 

Charles Thornton would certairly at that 
tnoinent have preferred any duty on earth 
to a wedding. 

But there was no help for it, so he signi- 
fied his assent and then disinissed the offi- 
cial, 

The morning had arrived, and Mr.Thorn- 
ton, always the most punctual of men, was 
atthe church at the appointed hour, 


took his station in-the altar,as the bride and | 


bridegroom advanced up tie aisle, 

His thoughts were, however, unusually 
abstracted tor the occasion, and he scarcely 
looked at the couple who stood before him, 
further than to observe that the bride was 


closely veiled, and that her head drooped | 


with even more than maiden modesty. 
Tho face of the bridegroom was, ho fan- 

cied, not untamilar to him, but he could 

net at that moment recall the time and 


piace where he had seen him, and the fact | 
was too uninteresting just at that moment | 


for him to bother over. | 
Hlis thoughts would only wander to an- 

other and similar scene which he fancied 

night be enacting et that hour, when a 


fairerand more elegant bride,and a younger | though she stood in the doorway so 


and handsomer bridegrooin played = tue 

principal parts, and where the Knell of his 

dearest hopes was forever sounded, 
llowever, he began the service, 

And though at first the words came low 
and mechanically from his lips, he gradu- 
ally warmed to the sacred duty, and began 
the solemn, “I require and charge you 
both,’’ in his usual impressive and rich, 
grave tones, 

But he nad searcely reached the end of 
the first sentence, when a shriek, alow 
groan, and a convulsive, “Oh, God, I ean- 
not,’ was heard, and the next moment the 
bride was lying prostrated at the foot of tie 
altar. 

The female who attended her to the altar, 
hastily advanced to the aid of the fainting 
girl, and put back the veil froin her face to 
give her aiv. 

Mr. Thornton also advanced to offer his 
aid, and searcely had his eyes fallen on the 
poor girl's white face than he exclaimed, 
With an eager start of delight and surprise, 
only marred by the melancholy cireuin. 
stances in which he found the missing 
daughter of Llanover Farin: 

“Winifred! —is it possible that it can be 
you?” 

“And what have you to object to it, sir?’ 


7 


and | to foree 


who are interfering In matters which do not 
concern you, and which you do vot under- 
| Stand,” said the overlooker, angrily., “Per 
| haps you are doing the most irreparablo 
mischief in your power to the girl in eross 
| Ing iny achemes for saving them all frou 
disgrace and ruin’ I tell you you'll get 
sinall thanks for your pains; and, what's 
more, the girl will tell you so too, and won't 
go with rms Besides what power have you 
er?” 

“That will soon be settled,’’ replied Mr, 
Thornton, quietly. “Tt Winifred wishes to 
| be your wile, itean easily be managedin a 
nore respectable and proper tanner, and 
you know rathertoo much ofthe world to 
| Supposefthat Tor any otuer man can be inn. 
sed on by such einpty bravado as yours, 

Vhen she is herself again, the truth can 
soon be ascertained.”’ 

Hugh Was aboutto speak, but then a 
change came over hisinood, and he tierely 
bowed his head with a contemptnous sinile, 
that the curate could not quite interpret. 

He then moved nearer the vestry door, 
and knocked gently for adinmittance before 
Mr. Thornton could interfere, and Matilda 
Pearce quickly opened it at the suimmons, 
as lo 


prevent any entrance, 

“Hlow is she?” heasked, in alow voice, 

“Coming to herself,’ was the reply, ‘hut 
very weak, and alinost unconscious, You 
must not attempt to come in at praesent,’ 

“Loan wait, said Hugh; “only be so 
good as to prepare her as soon as possible 
losee meand that gentleman,’ he said, 
pointing toMr. Thornton, ‘Ile has a fancy 
tor making folks confess what he wants to 
hear, whether itistrue or not, and ‘tis a 
pity he should be balked of his voeation,”’ 

The words were spoken with a tone and 
look which Matilda perfectly understood ; 
but she replied quickly, “Very well, I will 
call you when she is: well enough ;"" she 
then re-entered the vestry, closing the door 
afler her. 

Fora quarter of of hour or more Hugh 
Evans paced the aisio before the vestr 
door, iiseyes wandering about the church 
as ifexpecting some sudden apparition to 
disturb the stillness that reigned in that 
sacred place, while Mr. Thoriton quietly 
wat in a pew near the door, watching 
anxiously forthe summons to Winifred's 
presence, 

Nosounds broke the st.llness, save Iygh’'s 
heavy tread and the low inuriur of volces 
within the vestry door, and the whole scene 





was the insolent rejoinder that greeted his 
halt-indignant question, ‘Is there any 
reason, sir, Why the young girl should 
not getapood husband cvhen she bas a 

chance?” | 

“Yes, avery sufficient one, which I shall 
take care iv enforced to some purpose,"’ re- 
plied Mr. Thornton, calinby. 

evans glared at him. 

“The young lady is under aye, and can- 
not be legally married without the consent | 
of her parents or guardians,and IT shall stop | 
the ceremony.” 

An oath escaped the inanu’s lips, but the 
quiet dignity of the young clergyman re 
pressed the full expression of his’ indigna- 
tion. 

‘This is no tine for altercation, for IT now 
perfectly remeumber you, Mr. Evans," re 





“Carry the young lady into the vestry 
Barnes; and do you, inadain, go with your, 
friend, and trey to restore her as so0n as pos- 


“This person and [ will remain here till 
she is able to see us. It will be undesirable 
on her first reeovery to life to see either of 
as" 

Hugh Evans would have remonstrated, 

and took astepto liftup the prostrate fori, 
Mr. Thor nton, and a 
was in the clergy 
inan’s power, Stopped him, and he sullenty 
followed the litthe procession with the cu 
rate tothe door of the vestry, which was 
inmnediately shut. 
F And then the two men stood face to face, 
With grave and determined Jooks on one 
part, with flerce and glooury tinoroseness on 
the other. 

“Hush Evans, do you know the crime of 
which you have been guilty, in decoying 
and keeping that young ereature from her 
home and parents? asked the clergyman, 
sternly. 

“T an not aeeountable to vou, sir; but, if 
I were, I believe you would be puzzled to 
prove the slightest misdemeanor on uy 
part.” 

“Tomarry atinor without 
itself a 
“butin 


butastern look trom 
copscrouspess that lie 


her guard- | 
misdemeanor,’ | 
this case you | 


Ian's Consent is in 
sald Mr. Tirortiten; 
have gone further. 

“You have evidently detained her from 
her bome against ber will, and im @ tricst 
lnhutian manner disregarded the anguish 


of her prrents and friends, However, 
your plans are happily frustrated ere it is 
tow late. 

“You wanta turn at the faine gaine do 
vou?” said Hugh Evans, with his ooid, bit 
‘ 1) 

\ tay] “ 4 pret g “ 
. et 
y ti ‘ rs f hye reé } 
7 iv ‘ I rigel 
os beu * j e | pos 
r to det Miss Herbert frou r 
pra Ss. 
I shall take arge of her restora 
ein mysell, and you ars fortunate t ‘ 


cape without further punistinent. 
“It is you, meddling parson that y 


| Gilious © 


yu are, | 


injght have served for a Romanist con- 
fessional, with priest and penitents waiting 
to confess and be absolved, rather than a 
Protestant chureh open tora bridal party. 

At length a hand was laid gently on the 
door handle, and at the sound both the ex. 
pectants hastened to the spot 

Itopened, and Matilda appeared, sup- 
porting the palo aud trembiung form of 
Winilred Herbert, 

“Tam ready,’ she said. “All will soon 
be over now ; it mnatters not what suflering 
l endure for the few days that remain,” 

The words were addressed to Hugh, and 
her eyes wore studiousiy averted trom Mr. 
Thornton's grave gaze. 


“You mistake, Miss Herbert,’’ he said, 


stepping between her and tho bridegroom ; 


“you cannotinarry Without your parents’ 
full eonsont. Winifred,” he added, drup- 
ping the formal tonein which hoe had ad. 
dressed her, “come with me, my, poor ebild, 
let imo take you home, Why did you leave 
your loving parents to such terrible agony 
and suspense about you? ¢ with ine, 
and I will restore you to them. Whatever 
nay be your errors, however great your 
iinprudence, you will be gladly received.”’ 

Winifred’s lip trembled, and the tears 
eame tothe end other long eve-lishes as 
the curate spoke, but sbe did not look up 
or respond to his out-stretcehed hand; only 
A halt-aurtiured “I cannot,” betrayed her 


vyne 


COMSCIOUSTIG SS of h S woru™ 
Tfiyeh st 
rrrticdense 
“Wall you not have pity on yourself and 
on your parents?” said Mr. Thornton, 
nore sterniv, yet with a tender sadness in 


wm surveying them with a super 


on his bard face, 


his tome, 'Wanifred, this) is unnatural ; 
unlike yourself, unlike your sex; there is 
some strange mivetery under all tiie. Do 


not cast away this chance of escape from the 
inisery you have broughton yourself and 
your parents; break through the snare that 
have been so deeply laid to eulrap one so 
youny and innocent,” 

“You speak in utter and most confounded 
iynorance,Mr. Thornton,” exclaimed Hugh, 
suddenly. “Tits young girl Knows) per- 
fectly well that I did not induce her to leave 
her home, nor was it I that caused tho mis 
erv youtalk so much about Tne best 
thing vou ean do, if you are so concerned 
for the old tlolks and for her, is to yet the 
business you caine forover as quickly «as 
possible, aud not treddie in what you have 
nothing to do with 

“If you inean T shou d unite 
vyirl to you, I shali certainly do nothing of 


this young 


the kind replied Mr. Thorntor “ 
“That part ol your & ‘ e | stia 
y me , ‘ af 
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resoue her froin her present dangerous pro. 
tector, though he well knew that he had no 
more power t control her movements, than 
the bold, reckless inan, who had ®& nar- 
rowly escaped the success of bis plana to 
secure ber a8 nis own. 

“Come, Winifred,’ sald Hugh, who read 
the young curate’s thoughts with instine 
tive shrewdness, “thisis only useless fool- 
ery If this meddling youny parson refuses 
to do his «duty, there are bm that 
will do it for him, Let us be off, end leave 
him to amuse himself with preaching to 
the old woman yooder. | Lave had enough 
of this nonse:ae," 

Matilda Pearce had hitherto remained a 
silent spectater of the scene, but she now 
spoke in ber usual calin, measured tones, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
— oS - —— 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY SECOND SELF," A 
SQUIRE'S LEGACY," “A PRINCE IN 
DISGUISE,’ “RED RIDING 
Hoop,” ETC, 





ETC., 
CHAPTER L 
T wasa large house, with a curiously 
secret look about it, an excellent speci- 
men of eurly Tudor architecture, its 
windows beautiful illustrations of the per 
pendicular style, its copings and gargoyles 
exquisite bits of antique carving; but not 
withstanding Its charming quaintness, fow 
ple coveted the honor of living in 
rite Manor. 

It had the reputation of being haunted, 
for one thing. 

For another, people in general were of 
the opinion that that must be anything but 
a happy existence which was passed under 
the shadow of 108 taster. 

He was known in the neighborhood as a 
recluse and a misanthrope, and diinly sus- 
pected of being an infidel as well. 

His foot never orossed the threshold of a 
church, and, with one exception, no bein 
from that outside world, which #6. wondere: 
over him, was ever adiwwitted within the 
precinets of the Manor, 

Very seldom did Anthony Leigh himself 
appear outside these precintes. 

Some half-dozen times within the year he 
might be sven, riding his stout gray cob 
ona leisurely inspection of bis outlying 
farins. 

Twice or thrice,trembling urchins, bound 


on unlawful nutting expeditions within the | 
forbidden limits of Thorney Wood, would 
taking his | 


report having seen him pass, 
daily constitutional dowa some long grassy 
ride, 

Otherwise, Mr. Leigh might be said to 
live in his library, where he sat among his 
books, Sunday and week-day alike, poring 
over Bagan records of old times: and sad- 
der memorials of inodern seepticisin, and 
viainlv seeking to borrow from them asalve 
for old wounds that siuarted still, 

Anthony Leizh had a history, of which 
the world knew most purt, but not all, 

He hai bad a stormy vouth, with a dhreat 
of disinheritunce han zing all through it, like 
aaword of Da nocles over his head, 

That came, perforce, toan end when, at 
twenty-seven, to avert the falling of the 


fatchion, be had inarried the woman of his | 


mrents’ cholee—cnelrhboring heiress, no 
onyger young, whose staid) and Christian 
chiracter would, it was hoped,exercise over 
him an influence tor good. 

An influence Anne Leizsh 
Mianuwe to exert over 
junior by eight years. 

Whether it were an influence for good is 
an Open question, 

It chanyed the reckless gay voung fellow 
foto a sour silent man, a coo 
sce ptic. 

As u.ight be expected, they were not par- 
ticularly happy together. 

The household at Thorneymede, out- 
wardiv decorous, was inwardly divided 
against itself—a bad sbool for children’s 
up-zrowinyg. 

Perhaps it was as well that there was but 
one offs soot from the stem, 

This was a son, aspirited handsome lad, 
Joved oy both parents with the silent bard 
inteusitv of narrow souls, vet mnaking no 
link to draw then towether, the teaching of 
one spoilt by the otber,the teaching of both 
spoiling the boy. 

Waiter Leizh was twelve vears old when 
his mother died, anda sudden slackening 
of the curb made itself feltin the house- 
bold ot the Manor. 

The boy went to school,the servants were 
put on board wayes, while their master 
traveled for a time. 


certainly did 
ber husband, her 


He spent a week in one place, a month tn | 


another. 

It was nearly a year after his wifo’s death 
when he found binself, at autuuin,in an 
old town on the Rinne. 


Some English acquaintances turned up 


in it, who made the place very easant to 
hitn. 

These in time nir Tu is ‘ rermans 
to hin 

With one of the atter, 27 r Ravarian 
Herr Major, Anthony Leigh went strolling 
out at evening along the RKhinebank. 


The first finwer-touch of winter had been 
laid upon the landscape. 

Vintage and harvest alike were gathered 
in. 

The sky and river were dazzling in their 
azure, and the cherry-trees beside the path 
shook leaves of red and orange against that 
backyround of biue. 


The two men strolied along, cigar in 


and ocontessed | 


house, sentinelled by solemn poplar-trees 


| Herr Major claimed smilingly for his own, 
, and into which he invited Leigh to be in- 
troduced to his wife and family. 

A twolerably large fainily the Major ap- 
peared to possess—thirteen blond heads, 
thirteen ill-clothed bodies, six-and-4wenty 
big blue eyes—six boys and seven girls— 
one of them Anthony Le',h's fate. 

She was the second-eldest of the Major's 
oOlive-branches, a slim creature of seventcen 
vith the grace of a flower and somewhat of 
the look of one inthe curve of her long 
white neck, the transparent tinting of her 
skin, the dash of color in her blue eyes,and 
little bright blond head. 

Justasimple girl in a white 
mere child compared to the 
forty. 

Yet the one woman in the world for him 
froin the very first moment that he saw 
her. 

There is no need to follow the course of 
Anthony Leigh's courtship. 

The circumstances of it could have but one 
} end, 

The Herr Major, Thekla’s father, was joy- 
fully ieady to reduce his baker's dozen to a 
round one, 

His wife weptatthe thought cf parting 
with her daughter, but bent resignedly to 
the decree of fate. 

The suitor was rich—enormously 
froma Gerinan point of view—well-born, 
entirely devoted, and sufficiently young 
and good looking—what more could the 
heart of girl desire? 

Thekla never said what. 

She bowed her head in silent 
inission to the gereral decree, 

Anthony brought his young wife 
and snatebed one year of Paradise 
earth, 

At the end of that time a daughter was 
born to him, and called, by bis wife's wish, 
Augustine, 

‘It was iny father's namne,’’Thekla Leigh 
said, with a flush in her cheeks, 

Her husband accepted the explanation 
without misgiving, vot sorry that the child 
should be called by souie other than its 
mother's name, 

There was but one Thekla in the world 
for hiimn, and he desired nu second, 

But, in less than six months later, that 
one was taken fromm him, 

Inflamination of the lungs, sudden and 
violent, bad euded the brief simple 
life. 

A discovery Anthony Leigh made shortly 
after his wile'’s death snatched froin him 
even the inournful joy of dwelling tenderly 
on her memory. 

In putting away some 


aown—a 
nan of 





rich 


palc sub- 


home, 
froin 





trifles 


upon a book—the poemsof Schiller—aslimn 
red-covered voluine which he had never 
seen before, ; 

He opened it, found writing on the fly- 
leaf, and set himself to decipher the Ger- 
tnan characters, blurred somewhat by the 
absorbert nature of the paper. 

Jusi two lines—"Thekla, from her 
gustin’’—and underneath, in his wile'’s del- 
icate girlish hand, just two words—"My 
Heart’s Darling.’’ 

So little, bvut 
enough. 

Floating clouds of doubt, elements of 
evil, harin‘'ess before, crystallzed suddenly 
in Anthony Leigh's soul jntoan insoluble 
hardness, 

His wife’s heart had never been his; she 
had given him only the shell of the pearl ; 
the jewel had lain in another man's kheep- 
Inge 


The happ'ness he had dreamed of as the 


enough — more = than 


of hers | 
which reca'led too vividly his loss, he came | 


| the ground, and should never see him 
shrouded in roses and Cone, which the | 


in; and she wuuderstood the saune of 
Walter. 

For days she went about,a pale littie 
image of grief, in her black frock and black 
sibboned pinatore. 

Days during which the county tongues 
were busy with dead lad's name and his 
tory. 

The matter was discussed freely in all its 
bearings. 

The voice of general opinion condemned 
the—seeming! y—callous father. 

Outsiders sawa reason in his own wild 
vouth for extra forbearance on his part and 
long-suffering of his son's. 

The young fellow had been a favorite 


with all not called upon to bear the weight | 


of his imadeeds, 

A nine days’ wonder the story set afloat, 
and a tertile source of gossip, which did not 
failto make capital of Anthony Leigh’s 
fureizn marriage, his unnatural behavior to 
the child Augustine, his ‘queer ways,"’ his 
inisdirected studies, and imisanthropical se- 
clusion. 

This dish of seandal was still being served 
tostranger guests, when the taster of 
Thorneymede contrived to bring himself 
again under the notice of his  neigh- 


| bors. 


lie received a foreign letter, and there- 
upon set out upon a journey. 

For eight years past he had scarcely stir- 
red beyond his own walls. 

This sudden movement nade a noise in the 
quiet round altogether disproportioned to 
the cause of it. 

A week atter Mr. Leigh’s departure there 
came a letter from him to Mrs, Roberts,the 
butler’s wile,herself cook and housekeeper 
at the Manor. 

In ither master informed her of the 
death of his sister, Mrs. Malet, which had 
just taken place in Paris, 

lle further desired her to have rooms pres 
pared for the reception of that lady's daugh- 
ter, and of a governess Whom he intended 
to bring froin London to instruct his niece 
and Miss Leigh, now of an age, he believed 


| to benefit by her teaching. 





“Dear, deary ine!” Mrs. Roberts said, 
shaking her head, aashe folded up the 
letter. 

‘Isn't it sad to see how they're fallen’ off, 
one alter another? Thisisthe third death 
in the tamily within a few years !"’ 

“What's bevome o’ him?’ Roberts asked 
stolidily, taking up the envelope and ljeis- 
urely perusing the postmark on it. 

“Malet? Oh, goodness knows ! 
a bad lot, and there was a fine set-out when 
Miss Fanny ran off with bim,” 

“Was he ‘andsome?” 

“T never liked his looks,’ Mrs. Roberts 
declared tinpartially, “though there was 
them besides Miss Fanny that, was greatly 
took by thems, 


“Light hair and moustaches, hook nose, 


, an’ eyes that’ud pierce ye through.” 


Au- | 


| one pureand precious thing in his) barren | 


length of life was only a dreamin after all— 
he had but been worshipping at an empty 
| Shrine! 

He dropped the book into the 
| again, and locked it away, and all that 
best in hitn with it. 

Henceforth, such affection as he showed 
was given wholly to the boy Walter, 

His baby daughter he never cared to 
see. 

Hle never addressed the child by name, 
nor spoke of her, sive as Miss Leizh. 

He provided for her wants, inquired at 
set times about her progress, was strictly 
just to ber—and no more, 


was 


ter, and tried twice or thrice to bring her 
more under her father’s notice, but with 
such ill results that he was net inclined to 
repeat the experiment, especially as the 


him to deprecate his father’s anger rather 
than heedlessly incur it. 

His was a second edition 
storiny youth. 

It ‘s quite possible that Walter had dis- 
covered a quicker way of getting over the 
ground on the road to ruin, for the young 
nan caine totheend of his tether sooner 
than the old had done. 

His twenty-seoond birthday saw a violent 
final quarrel between him and bis tather, a 
q arrel which ended in Walter Leigh's ab- 


of his father’s 





rupt departure froin the house which he 
never entered inore, 

4 few months later, in acool and cas 
fashion, withouta fi r £ ‘ id. a 
reinble | rv Cm Anthony Leig 

mneed to his butier thathlis s was 


dead. 

He desired that startled functionary to 
convey the information to the nurse, and 
also her master’s wish that she should at 
once provure the necessary mourning for 
Miss Leigh, 

The little girl cried bitterly when the fact 
was made known to her. 

The death of a favorite puppy had en- 

| lightened her sowewhat concerning that 
dread mystery. 


drawer | 


| dor—it makes my 
| sure’stny name's Hannah Roberts! 


Walter had taken kindly to his little sis- 
!o’ten o’ ye! I[ 


tine soon caine when it was expedient for | 


“Huumph !’ grunted the butler. “I won- 
der what she'll be like ?” a 

“Tbe daughter? She'll favor the Leighs, 
inost likely, as the imaster takes her 
up. 

“Hie hated Malet like poison, though 
‘twas nitmself brought the fellow about the 
place,” 

“Why, then he'd think himself in dooty 
bound to look after her,’’ Roberts said, with 
a shrewd insight into his master’s @hatadc 
ter, ‘seein’ she wouldn't be there but for 
him, d’ve see?’ 

"fT wish he'd thought dooty before then,” 
returned his wite, tossing her head. 

“Tt he'd done his dooty by that unfortun- 
ate bov, d’yethink he'd'‘a’ been what he 
was, or did as he did ? 

“But fi’s always the way,’’ she continued 
irrelevantly, "the worse ainan is himsel 
the better be expects every une round 
to be. 

“Don't I know what he was in bis young 
days? 

“And then for him to be so hard on Wal- 
ter! 
yoverness for missie, any way ; ‘twas time 
to see about it. 

“And the way he treats that child—the 
neglect of bim, snd the hardness, the way 
he looks at ber if he meets her in the corri. 
flesh vreep, it do, as 
An’ 
hina so fond of her mother, by the way ! 


‘ 
him 


Ile was | 








I'in glad he’sthe decency to get a | 


The two men were sittingin the lbrary 
et Thorneymede, ata table in a window, 
covered with Looks and aor 

Mr. Leigh sat facing the light of a May 
evening, fress and sunny~—whieh brotight 
out his face and figure in sttong relidf 
against the background of brown leather- 
covered books. 

His eyes were brown, and dark, but 
deep-set, bright, and pose ; his features 
large, but formed with a certain delicacy ; 
and tron-gray hair, moustache, and whisk. 
ers lent a touch of dignity to the shrewd- 
looking face, 

The lean nervous hands, clasped on the 
talf cover of the voluine before Lim, forined 
a very inarked contrast to those of the man 
who sat opposite. 

These were white, plump, and pleasant 
lookiny, like their owner—a man of filly or 
thereabouts—round, rosy, with a half-bald 
head and honest blue eyes, dressed in de- 
vorous black. 

Mr. Fletcher was Anthony Leigh's law- 
yer, and tho only person whose visits were 
receiyed at the Manor House. 

It was even possible that, in his own hard 
suspicious way, the master of the Manor 
liked hiin ; there were few people who did 
not like Edward Fletcher, and he brought 
an atinosphere of freshness and brightness 
and heartiness even int» the gloomy pre- 
cints of Thorneymede. 

Mr. Fletcher wasa scion of one county 
fuinily, and had married the dowerless 
danghter of another; 80 that his position 
was Very satisfactorily defined, and all “tho 
best people” stopped theircarriages at in- 
tervals before his big vom fortablelooking 
red-brick dwelling In Thornton High 
Street. 

He looked a little puzzled now, leanin 
back in one of the old leather-cover 
chairs, scratching his phin, and thought- 
lully staring at the sheet of blue foolacap 
before him. 

“You've made no inention of Monk's 
Grange. That goes to the heir-at-law, of 
course ?” Le said, in a slow pondering sort 
of ways 

“Or 
shortly. 

“And that is—is it James Leigh, or 
Gerard, who comes next ?”’ 

“Gerard claims tobe my. heir presump- 
tive, I betieve,”’ Anthony Leigh said, with 
a sort of sardonid bitterness in his tone ati 
unwotited dark flush upon his face. “Have 
you got ii all right now, Fletcher? Better 
read that last note you've made aga.n, per- 
haps; it's one of the most important, and 
you seein a little in the moon to-day,” he 
added; with rather a hard simile. 

“Not a bit—not abit!’ Mr. Fletcher said 
good-hummoredly, answering the Squire's 
bitter mirth with a genuine laugh, full and 
jolly. 

“This is the substanco of the last clanse, 
Ttake it; and he read again a lengthy 
sentence,coucbed in lawyer-like phraselogy 
but sufficiently intelligible to be thorough- 
ly understood by Mr. Leigh, who sat list- 
ening, his thick gray evebrows drawt down 
and the dark eves under them gleaming 
like sparks of fire, till the voice stopped, 
and he nodded assent with a firmer clasiug 
ot his lips. 

“Yes, you've got it all right so far; I 
think you'll have to make anotber not: td 
this eflect=that I wish the will, and all its 
contents and provisions, to be kept entirely 
a secret for the space of one year after my 
death—not to be produced,or opened, ortho 
gistof itexplained to any onetili the day 
arrives on Which I shall have peen buried 
twelve months, 

“T leave the will in your hands, in fact,as 
asccret trust} you inust draw up an_ in- 
strument to enable you 8 to return ite’ 

“But—excuse we, Leigh,’’ the lawyef 
broke in—he was sitting, nibbling at the 
top of his pen, a disturbed, a disapproving 
look upon his face—*] don’t think that’s 
quite fair to your daughter, upon my word 
I don't! 

‘Leave her in ignorance of what may so 


course,’ Mf Leigh returned 


| Vitally affeet her—blindfolded, unguided— 


_ no, really ; the rest goes hard 


“Augh, ve're bonnie bargains, nine out | 


declare I can’t abide 
men!” 

With which declarationmwhereat her 
spouse grinned quietly, taking it evidently 
for what it was worth—Mrs. Roberts bust- 


enough on 
her, though it may be for her good, as you 
nA but you inust re-cousider this--it’s not 
air l* 

“In my opinion it’s perfectly fair,” his 
client said, in a cool hard voice, with a some 
bre sparkle in his eyes, 

“It Mr. Fleteber had had his wits about 
him, he would have remembered that An- 
thony Leigh's keenest Joy was the joy of 
battle— flat contradiction his een | 


| Weakness—opposition the cold air whi 


led away to provide for the comfort of the | 


coming travelers. 


On the second night following they arri- | 


ved; Mr. Leigh grim, taciturn, dictatorial 
as usual, a pretiy child in F’'renech-fashioned 
mourning-dress, who looked nine, but was 
really three years vulder, and a portiy pleas- 
ant-looking woinan of about forty-five, ina 
sortof modified widow's garb, “Who s00n 
becaine favorably known in the neighbor- 
hood es ‘that 4 od creature, Mrs, Bald- 
Wit. 
Little Augustine 


Leigh's life grew in hu- 


St ana sit pleasures irom the 


CHAPTER II, 


YOU understand perfectly what I wish 
\ now, Fletcher ?”’ 
“Abem — yes—I tnink so!” Mr. 
Fietcher answered thoughtfully. 
“You have noted down the conditions ?”’ 
“I’ve got a tolerably acourate draft of the 
whole, I think,’’ the lawyer said, looking, 
still in half-abstracted fashion, at a sheet of 
loolscap, partly covered with small close 


piouth, till they reached ap old baloconied | Frisky was gone, buried in a box under | writing, which lay on the desk belore Liu. | 


hardened the red inetal of Lis wil: into ab- 
solute unbendingness, 

But Mr, Fletcher was disturbed and up- 
set just now, and he made a false move,and 
forleited all chance of his gaine by it, 

“T suppose you will admit that) have a 


perfect right to dispose, as I think fit,of my 
own propriety ?”’ 


“Oh, certainly!’ the lawyer agreed 
rather distantly. 
“Very well. Yon will also admit, no 


doubt, that a young lady who enters into 
inatriinonial engagements within a yveur of 


her father’s death deserves any discou:fort 
that nay befali her ? : 


ry W Phen what becomes of your 

I .of u iirness ? Fs 
“Soe W Know my wishes as soon as itis 
necessary for her to know thein-—as soon as 


it is proper for her to act on them, and that, 
I should say, is soon enongh, 

“My wishes are that all knowledge of the 
contents of ny will be kept from every 
person but yourself forthe time I hsve 
stated, and that a sufficient sum be allowed 
during that year for the maintenance of this 
house exactly as I leave it. 

really 


“You understand now what I 
“T_understand. ru bring the document 


wish ?"’ 



































| 
complete on Saturday, and you can sign it | 


whenever you like, 

“But I hope, my dear Leigh'’—the cloud 
cleared off the lawyer's pleasant face as he 
laid his band cordially on his client's slight 
firus shoulder, “I hope sincerely thatit ma 
be many « year before this eveuing’s werk 
is turned to use.” 

Anthony Leigh shook his head haif 
amusediy, as it seemed, and a sarcastic 
einile unbenta little the line of his iron 
mouth. 

“Is life so good athing that one should 
care to prolong itinto perhaps second child- 
hood ?” be asked, with a sort of calin con- 
tern pt. 

“What is there left to live for at my 

e?"’ 

“A great deal, if you would only see it,’’ 
Mr. Fletcher said earnestly. “You have 
health, intellect, and’’—he hesitated for a 
moment—*‘hope in your child—sufficient 
inaterials for inuch quiet happiness, if you 
would only believe, my dear Leigh, that 
the dearest things we have lost may one day 
be given back w us, that all does not end at 
the grave.”’ 

“But Tam happv to say I do 
that.” Mr. Leigh asserted quietly. 

“Then you ought to desire lony life here 
the more, since you don’t expect any here- 
after !'’ Mr. Fletcher exclaimed illogically, 
and horror-stricken., 

“On the contrary,’ his host affirmed, the 
hard smile lurking aguin about his month, 
“death is to ine a dreamless rest after this 
fever called living,the end of inuch trouble 
and toil. 

“It amuses me to see how much you 
pious people are afraid ot dying; yet you 
say you know what it is you expect—whilst 
I, who believeis no hereaiter, who go to 
mvet siinple annihilation, could give my 
hand .o the Cconquerer to-morrow without 
fear or pang.” 

“Heaven forbid !"’ the lawyer exclaimed, 
with considerable energy. 

He hastily suuched off his double eye- 
glass, and gathered up his papers, An- 


believe 


thony Leigh watched him, the simile broad-* 


ening about his lips, 

“You're tather shocked, Fletcher—isn't 
that so?—by the coolness with which I pro- 
pose entering that other world of yours in 
what you consider so eminently unpre- 
pared a condition. Well, you can console 
yoursell by thinking that ‘fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.’ ”’ 

“Console iyself ?" the lawyer answered, 
“No, no—that would) be poor consolation 
Leigh—very peor!’ Good Heavens, no! 
I'll console myseif by thinking that you've 
anv a prosperous year before vou still, 
and that you'll think better of this before— 
before this will comes into use.” 

‘Before I die, in ftact,’’ Mr. Leigh said 
disdainfullyv, half-lifting his gray brows, 
“How much you fear that little word, 
Fleteher! A burly fellow like you—ut 
does seem rather ridiculous, dvesn’t it ? 
Well, if I thought any happiness could be 
found in delusion, I would let you keep 
thatone of yours concerning my future 
conversion; but, as I don't, [in bound to 
tell you that my death will find ime exactly 
the in same state of mind that you find me 
now. Now that we understand each other, 
though, don’t let my atheistical—that’s the 
word, I believe—opinions frighten you 
away before your time. Stay and have a 
glass of dry sherry ; you rather like that 
red seal, I think.’’ He rang the bell as be 


sp>ke. 

“No, no—I won't to-day, thank you 
Leigh,’ Mr. Fletcher said hastily. He 
snatched upa small secret-looking leather 


bag and possessed himselfot his hat. “Some 


other tine —Saturday, perhaps—I shall be | 


most happy.” 

“Tie wine is here,”’ Mr. Leigh announced 
ijmperturbably. ‘On this tuble, Roberts. 
Now, Fietclor, help yoursell, aud pass the 
decanter to me.” 

The butler disafppeared, and the two gen- 
tlemen sat end talked, pleasantly enough, 
for some ten minutes nore; then, as Mr. 
Fletcher rose again to go, Anthony Leigh 
Jaid his long sinewy hand upon the law- 
yer’s black-sleeved arm, with a movement 
which wathered Lupressiveness froin its 
very quiet and deliberation, 

“Remember,” be said,**not a word of this 
to vour wile. The mere hint of such an ar- 
rangement would Le sufficient to set her, 
with the best intentions in the world, plan- 


ning some trustration of iny views—her re- | 
I understand, | 


gard for my daughter being, 
of the warmest. I live out of the world, 
Fletcher—but I understand toierably well, 
I believe, what goes on in it. Good-bye, 
till Saturday.” 
“Now who would have ever thorght it!” 
the astonished lawyer soliloquised, as he 
trotted across the courtyard, and 
climbed into his cosy little pheaton. 
“He's heard something—the man’s hearJ 
something, a8 sure as fale—and this is the 
upshot. 
“Dear ne, when will Susan learn to 
keep her finger out of other folk’s pies! 


And, of all people in the world, to cross 
Anthony Leigh !—migit as well run your 
bead against a stone wall—a! d better. Hope 
there's no wisebiel! done wiuest likely there 
Bw. th bert 
t Ss re r 

a 4 2) 
wrong o1 a ten chances a 
they*ll tuke the wrong. 


CHAPTERITIII. 

N that same evening, while Mr.Fletcher 
sat ‘aking his client’s instructions for 
his will, two young ladies were issue- 

ing froin the one large draper’s shop which 
the little town ot Thornton contained, atall 
girl and a short —a dark girl and afair 
—Au-ustine Leagt and her cousin Celia. 
“I'm so sorry, Austine!"’ Miss Malet 


one, 











actively | 


her companion as thev tarned up the path- 
way together, Oukley'’s millinery and 
general drapery establishinent was situated 
towarls one end of High Street, and Mr. 
Fleteber’s house was equaily near the 
other. 

“Why?” Miss Leigh inquired, laugh- 
ing. “Idon’t see auything to be sorry 
about.”’ 

“It's like your generosity to say so, dear; 
but that doesn’t make it any the less nasty 
of me,’ Celia said sottly. “And this isn’t 
the first time it happened, either; I must 
take care it doesn’t again.” 

“You inustn't take anything of the kind. 
Now, be sensible, Celia,and look at the 
inatter froin a cominon-sense point of view. 
What's the use of your pinching yourself 
when I've money in ny purse ?” 

Miss Malet let the question slide. 

“You can't have muchin it now,” she 
said, sighing, and hanging Ler prettv head. 

“IT assure you I bave--plenty to last till 
next quarter-day ; that's only five weeks, 
you know,” 

“I know ; Lut it’s disgraceful of me, all 


the same,’ Celia sighed p'aintively. “I 
can't tell how I manage to outrun my in- 


come. Uncleis quite right in thinking a 
hundred a year ainple for ine, at least. 

“I suppose I was foolish in not telling 
Oakley's to keepto a vertain price when 
they ordered those things tor mo: but J 
had no idea they would be so cear.’’ 

‘Now Celia,”’ said Miss Leigh energeti- 
cally, “if you don’t stop talking like that I 
shall be angry. 

“You know I never spend all my allow- 
ance ; and it’s no generosity on my part to 
give you what Idon’t want. Why, there 
shonid be no queston on the subject at all 
between sisters, ar.d we're the saine, alimost, 
I'm only too glad L had tne money; it 
would have been 80 awkward, owing it to 
the Oakleys, and being in their power, as it 
were. I think tnere’s nothing so humiitiat- 
ing as running into debt !”’ 

The last sentences wiil give something of 
a clue to Augustine Leizh’s character which 
owned more than a touch of her father’s 
proud unbendingness. 

Celia Malet said she had no adaptiveness 
in her, and perhaps Miss Malet was not far 
wrong. 

She gave her cousin a half glance, 
destitute of a touch of wonder, 
answered, sighing a little again. 

“No, nothing,’’ she assented sottily. ‘It 
will be a warning to ine in future, Austine 
dear ; I promise you that. And you imust 
let ine return you those six pounds—it was 
six, wasn't it ?—when I get my allowance 
next; I can’t before, you know.” 

“IT won t let you do anything of the kind,” 
Miss Leigh said decidedly. ‘And that re- 
tninds ine Show me your purse Celia," 

“My purse ?”’ Celia echoed, with a littie 
upward look of innocent surprise. “Why. 
What Iwill show it you, of course, 


not 
belore she 








Austine ; but’’——she had opened obedient. | 


ly the little satin pocket slung by a cord of 
silk across her dress, and extracted there- 
froin a tiny Ssealskin toy which she had put 
into her cousin's hand—“T can't think what 


you want with it,’ she said, looking with 
solt wonder into Augustine's siniling face. 
“T want this with it.’’ 
Miss Leigh had opened her own purse, 


and transterred a bauk-note froin it to Celia’s 
empty one. 

“Oh, no, Austy, I can’t allow 
you're to bad—or too good, rather! 
take it back !”’ 

) sha'n’t !'’ Miss Leigh delared siniling- 


that! 
Piease 


ly, walkingon. “ITecant have you als. 
lutely penniless for five weeks, you little 
goose! So just open your eyes and shut 


your mouth and take what the gods have | 


sent you.”’ 

Celia slipped berarin within her cousin’s, 
and gave it au affectionate little squeeze. 

“You are such un old darling, Austine,”’ 
she murmured, ‘and It so—so ' 

“Ridiculous !" said Augustine calinly. 

They walked on in silence for some min 
utes alter that—two strongly contrasted, yet 
daintily-harimonious shapes. 

Anygustine Leigh wasa tall girl, dressed 
in a prune cashmere gown, with a closely- 
fitting jacket of prune-colored velvet over it. 

Her tigure was large and fully proper- 
tioned, a model of bealth and vigorous 





yrace-—-“18 natural as the Venus de’ Medici's, | 


and not very far from as pertect. 

Her face was by no means 80 faultless, 

The nose, though delicate, was insignifi- 
cant--a Slightly refrousse, decidedly irrey 
ular feature ; the taouth was too wide, and 
somewhat too full—thoug) the rich color 
and tine modeliing ofthe well-curved lips 
might have induced even a captious critic 
to overlook this detect of proportion. 

But the eves were beautiful—those eyes 
from the Rhineland which Byron has sung 
—leepeyes of violetblue, fringed with 
long silky lashes and shaduwed by Greek 
brows of black. 

And the skin called to one’s mind 
knight of Ply:mpton’s well-conned 
—one did “think of the peach’’ 
inz at Augustine Leigh. 


the 
precept 


WHET LOoOK- 


Her complexion seemed caught alike 
frowns ber mother s inilk-and-roses and r 
father's ve tints Ist BO INUE 
Was et 
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Her hair as Dr * lar 

chestnut, but not too dark to showa vy ‘ 


ot red in every careless wave, every one 
of the tangle of curls which shaded her jow 
broad torehead, and showed uuder 
pluined hat. 

Phey caught a Titi inesque splendor now 


in 


ber 


from ihe afternoon sunshine as A uiviist 
moved woth narr ¥ Street. w i free at 
and bead thrown baek, erect and agile asa 


young Diana, dwarting the simall delicate 


murmured, witha deprecating glance, at | figure at her side, 


| 


| 
| 





Nobody ever looked at Celfa ill they had 
well acanned her cousin ; yet itis very cer- 
tain that Miss Matet's tace was the one 
which best bore eriticist. 

All Celia’s features were regular and 
neat, her rosy mouth could pout or sinile 
bewitchingly, her large green-yray eves 
were shaded by long lashes a trifle darker 
than her abundant ash-blonde hair. 

Those eyes were capable of considerable 
expression, and Miss Malet was by no 
means unskilled in the use of them ; their 
Inost wonted aspect however was one of 
pleading, sweet deprecation—the look of an 
Innecent helpless creature not sure of bher- 
selfor of others, involuntarily oppealing to 
the kindness of the strong. 

For the rest, a pure, delicitely-tinted 
complexion, a charming little figure, slight, 
but most daintily rounded, costurned with 

rfect tamte—to-day in rifle-green,* with 
arge silver buttonson the velvet jacket, 
and dark green hatte mateh—bands and 
feet, niractes of smmallness and shapeliness, 
always gloved and booted to the best 
degree of perfection ; a soft caressing man- 
rer, an excellent temper, a wonderiul tact ; 
and one understands how, while filling a 
subordinste position therrin, Miss Malet 
was a power in the household at Thorney- 
mede, 

The soft gentle little creature, with her 
little loving ways, had even wound herself 
into Anthony Leigh's heart—so far as the 


fossilized nature of that organ permitted her | 


to go—even exercised some occasioned 
Slizht influence over him; far 
Augustine thought a little bitterly at times, 
than he permitted his own child to use, 
Miss Leigh was net without her twinges 
ot jealously on her cousin's account ; 
was by no means ‘a perfeet woman,” 
though, insvme instances**nobly planned,” 
indeed ; and the peculiar position in which 
she stood was a fruittul source tor such leel- 
ings; but sie always got over them us 
quickly as she could, and hastened to make 
upto Celia tor that momentary secret dis- 
lik6 to her by extra kindness, or some 
such present a8 that she had just given. 
Augustine's conscience was al rest now, 
and her memory pleasantly busy, «8 might 
be guessed by the dreatny simile in her blue 


eves under the shade of their long black 
lushes. 
She was recalling a dav, over three 


months goue by—a cool grey day in 
asprin. 

Celia and she had walked into Thornton, 
just as they did to-day, and, as had become 
asortof rule with them on such occasions, 
had gone upto Mrs. Fletcher's fora cupof 
afternoon tea. 

Augustine lived the scene over again, 
SAW Ibonee more wilh Visionary eves, as 
she approached the familiar door; tue old 
fashioned drawing-room glowing with fire- 
shine, those unknown dark figures rising 
aysinst the light, Mrs. 
welcome, and stniling introduction of the 
two voung men—"Mr. treoffrey Bisset of 
Wylfford, your next neighbor, Augustine— 
though, indeed, he doesu’t trouble his 
neighborhood much P'--shauking a merry 
ineb-capped head tn mock disapproval at 
the handsome young fellow standing so 
meekly before ber—and this is lis cousin, 
Mr. Palliser.’’ 

What a vew world, a new life, had begun 
for Augustine Leizh that day ! 

She remembered it all as rt st 
terday ; the as Mrs. Vleteher 
termed it, round the fire, the fragrant 
orunge pekoe, and rich pound-cake for 
Which that pleasant wouran’s afternoons 
were famous, which tasted like nectar and 
wobrosia to the yirl that evening—the sound 
of the gay Voices—soprano, Contralto, bary 


early 


were yes- 
ied be | mer, ’ 


tone—the jests, the saucy speeches, the light | 


little outbursts of laughter, 

She remembered with how strange a 
sense of dreain and unreality she had sat, 
making one of the charmed circle, iistening 
to Mr. Bisset’s light hearted talk, watechiny 
the firelight waver on her Opposite neigh- 
bors’ lacesson Celia’s blonde hair, and on 
the soft outline of ber smooth pink cheek, 
oun Rayinond Patlisers dark jocks aud 
beard and thoughttul keen black eyes, 

That wondertul day bad been repeated 
‘ewith Varialious 
that arr bad been plaved 60 olten that) Miss 
Leigh, close count as she Kept, would have 
been puzzied to calculate bow olten Mrs. 
Fletchers drawing-root had sheltered the 
Bile purty—-lhe Sale with a difference. 

Augustine could notaporeach the eom- 


fortable-looking old red brick dwelling 
now without a tremor, 
This commonplace stout deal panel, 


painted a bad imation of oak, Opening up- 
on anequally Commonplace cumbrously- 
furnished hliall, had come to be a sortol por 
tal of Paradise for Augustine Leigh. 


Her heart beyan to stir, Ws heat, the 
peacii-hlooin on her cheeks deepened to 
dainask-red,os she stood a tioient waitin. 

The door swung back > fini another 
open yalsoolttheo ha in half a sinute 
Augustine tound hersell receiving an all 
Liconat et Ta fr if Mrs, J et eT 
st t piase pimbar fits hiie ay j 

“ { y ; i 
15) 8m4 “ ta 
feilow Willi a lair ¢ pieecr yppead heal 
sel upon broad shoulders, a ion 

noustache, and wood yray S lig rt 
ahardvy hands i face, lair skinned, t 
tanned wilh weather 

Die red showed through tiis Za Ww 
ne to August «8 e 

6 letit go and t iq ‘ to x 


Lis COUBID place. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





more, 








a. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Rust.—Steel knives «hich ata not in 
daily use umy be kept from crusting if they 
are dipped ina strong solution of sota— 
one part of water to four of soda; then 
wipe dry, roll in flannel, and keep in adry 
place, 

Ice ow Winpows.—To keep fee from 
windows, take a sponge or ordinary paint 
brush and rub over the glass onoe or twice 
with alittle cold aleohol, This not only 
keeps the panes free froin ice, bat give the 
glass a fiie polish, 

Zinc.—A single plate of perforated zine 
about a foot square, suspended over a gas 
jet, is said to retain the nuxious emanations 
froin burning gas, which, itis well known 
destroystl oe binding of books, tarnishes the 
gilding and vitiates the atmosphere for 
breathing. 

ARTIFICIAL CornKk.—A_ patent granted 
this vear toa German covers a process of 
inaking artificial cork by thoroughly ineor- 
porating 63 parts of ground or powdered 
cork chips with 180 parts of boiling starch 
paste, The resulting plastic tas is 
pressed into forms and then dried in hot 
roowuis, 

ProTrograPrus.—A Clevelander after ox- 
periimenting fortwo vears, has succeeded 
in hisinvention, which takes instantaneous 
and permanent photographs on any smooth 
| surface by the action of electricity at an 
| expense of one cent each, It is expected 
| that the device will be especially valuable 
| to lithographers. 
| THE SMELL oF PaiInt.—To get rid of 
this objectionable odor in a chamber or liv. 
ingg room, slice afew onions and put them 
jn the centre of the room; close the doors, 
leave the window open a little, and in afew 
hours the disa, reeable smell will have al- 
Inost gone. Another method isto plunge a 
handful of hay into a paillul of water, and 
let itstand in the room over night. 

UTILIZING NETTLES.—Atmong the many 
substances formerly considered vatueloss, 
but utilized by inodern science is the nettle. 
This weed is now actually being cultivated 
in Gertnany, where its fibre is inade in a 
variety of textile fabrics, A Dresden mnan- 
ulacturer has produced from it the finest 
thread known tothe trade,of whieha length 
ot sixty niles weighs only two and a half 








Pietcher’s cheery | 


pounds, 

Saws.—A late Iinprovement consists in 
tempering and striighteniny saws at one 
operation. This is done by heating the 
saws Loa proper dogres, und then pressing 
them by asudden and powerful stroke be- 
tween two surtaces of cold iron—a drop 
press being employed forthe purpose. The 
use ofthis mechanisin eflects a very con- 
siderable economy inthe tmanulacture of 
the article. 


_ —>- oe 


Farm and arden. 





“ayreat tuanyv Uiines Lien; | 


Hor Liquips.—If you wishto pour boil- 
ing hot liquids into a ylass jaror tumbler, 
itcan be safely done by putting a spoon in 
the dish before you pour, but a draught of 
air must not reach it. 


Fopver Corn.—A Missourt fariner re- 
commends stacking fresh fodder oorn with 
wheat or oat straw in alternative layers ofa 
foot of the latter to three inches of former. 
He saves there is no danger of spoiling, as 
the juicesof the corn are absorbed by the 
straw, and the latter is rendered so palata- 
ble that cattle eat it all greedily without 
waste, 


SuLPpHurR.—Some one who has tried tt 
Bays it isa geod plan to burn sulpliae tse 
places where milk is kept, especially 1 
damp. The solphurous acid) evolved de- 
strove the mildew, which, if mot cheeked, 
Willinjure the Maver ofeream and butter. 
In many atiep es llars the mildew wastes 
the cream, #0 that the butter product is 


seriously decreased, besides the 
quality. 


lujury ve 


Loss of feathers in 
| fowls probably proceeds frou deficient or 
| unclean dusting arrangements. Fow!s 
| 
| 


Loss OF FEATHERS, 


tnust have dust baths, and a pound of mul- 
phour now and then mixed with the rabtile 
lorsand is excellent for keeping teathersin 
pooulorder, A few grains of carbonate of 
polassain water twice daily, and the apy li- 
eation of petroleum ointinent will produce 
acure, Proper fwwd is vuleo pecessary for 
the preservation of plumage, Food without 


husk, as Indian corn or soaked bread, if 
given exclusively, wiil bring on joes of 
feathers; barley, buchwheat, barley meal 


ani shortsshorld be added. It the skin is 
bare and shows no wrowth of leathers, ruls 
in oll and turpentine in prop ort 


[ mofrthres 


trone till the feathers coumnence a new 
growth. 
SKIMMING AND CHUBRNING.-M should 
' “ i vercd v) i set i nm he] awa 
lt rature [sixty dleyr - ~ « > 
mwotut, St us “ ' 
t ' 
| "> 
ereain befor Scluirned y 
mon thing for people to er 
Dbelore 1¢ is skKitstiied ariel a rw the 
creain Ww sland brit put s r belhore 
churning. Not lu t lavored and 
ranpiilly<lecavins | ‘ Ie f 
au } Creat. yet clairyi tf et creat 
Stand until it moulds tli n Viti tue 
| true reason that they always wake poor 
} butter, 
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“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—Or,- 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 


FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have coucluded to reduce our Club Rates to such a 
figure for the comiug yearas to place Tuk Post with 
In the reach of all. We are determined to geta very 
large list of new subscribers, andiu order to do s0 we 


will receive subscriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


And, asan inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of 10 at @1.Meach, Ree 
member, we will not send a single copy for less than 
$2.00; and In order to get the reduced rate, one must 
send atleast ten subseriptions, We cannotsend a less 
pumber for less than §2.00 each, 

Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 10,00! 

Those who seud Clubs, can afterwards add names at 
$1.00 each. 

We hope and trust that each of our present sub 
acribers will send aciub atthe new rates. A little et- 
furt cannot fail to secure one, and they will thereby 
be doing to themselves and friends a favor, and assist 


in raising the circulation of so good & paper as THE 


RATURDAY FVENING Post. 


As to THE Post, there are few In this country, or 
‘ any other country, whoare not familiar with it. Es- 
; tablished in 1821, it Is the oldest paper of its kind tp 


America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recogpized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
coming vear we 


nal in the United States For the 


have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, tn Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

We trust that those of our subscribers who desigu 
making up clabs will be in the fleld as carly as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are se 
low that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a first-class literary paper will hesitate 
to subscribe atonce, and thank the getter-up of the 
elab for bringing the paper to their notice. Remem- 
ber, the getter-up of a club of 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper av entire year. 





How to Bemit. 
Payment for Trt Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


aend the 


neither is obtaiuabl) e, money io a regp- 
istered letter. Every postmaster tn the country is 
letters when requested. Fall- 


required to register 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent vash, check, Money ordcr, or regis- 


tered letter 
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DAY-DREAMING. 
‘dreaming! Doves it really exist in 
this present age of express trains, fast steam- 
ers, and telegraphs, when life is lived ina 
whirl of excitement and hurry, and there 
seems no time for anything but hard work? 
The very term seems out of place in these 
‘go ahead’’ days, when the dreams in 
which poets and painters would fain in- 
dulge have to be hustled aside for ‘work | 
that will pay,”’ and the thoughts of men 
generally are flercely bent on learning the 
art of making money, as “‘every door is 
barred with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys.” 

Day-dreaming must surely have but little 
partin the life of to-day, and must be held | 
as having belonged in its tull pertection to a 
state of old-world quiet and 
when things jogged along 
calmly ; to the age when Phylliscouid sit a 


' 
1 
| 


contentment, 


quietly and 


long summer's afternoon in her flower 
decked porch, and dream) bright, happy 


day dreams ; and Corydon did likewise, as, 
reclining under a leafy shelter, he 
his flocks and herds, or sauntered down the 


watched 


green lanes in the ‘‘gloaming’’ to meet fa'r 
Phyllis. 

The Corydon of to-day is hardiy able to 
catch the express train which is to bear him 
to the busy Phyllis, full 
engagements,’ and into whose 
the thought of day-dreaming 
enters. 

We are told by the busy, practical people 
that‘'ne good comes out of day-dreaming;"’ 
that we had much better go to work ; that 


of “important 
fair head 


never even 





no one who gives himself up to it ever does 

any good to anyone. And much of this,no 

doubt, is true, as, unlike the lotus-eaters, | 
we do not live in a land where it is “always | 
afternoon’’—a land where ‘‘all things al- | 
ways scemed the same,’’ and where ao 
body ever did do anything but dream. 

Nevertheless, some great enterprises have 
been carried out which were set down at | 
first by these good, practical people us the 
maddest of all mad day -dreams. 

One pleasant peculiarity of day-dreams is 
that they are always happy—always have 
the sunlight around them. It is of some 
noble deed, some grand discovery, some 
divine strain of music which is to render 
spell-bound those who hear it; some ex. 
quisite poem which shall speak to the very 
hearts of men ; some grand picture which 





| shall live forever in their memories; al 
| ways of some glorious future that we 
} oh 

| dream. Then we wake up with a start and 


a shiver to the hard realities of lite, and de 
termine that we will not again give 
selves up to this very enchanting 
tion. 


our 
occupa 


A wise resolve, for, looking at the sub- 
ject as the practical ones would have us 
look, it is, on the whole, rather a hurt 


ful amusement, because it is so altogether 


fascinating, that if we once begin, it is al 


most impossible to leave it off, and the so 
ber neutral tints of our every-day lives look 
dwubly cold and gray by the side of these 
exquisitely-tinted pictures seen through a 
haze of golden light in 
aces.’’ 

After all, ‘‘life is real, lite is earnest,’ and 
it is better and wiser to 


our ‘“‘dream-pal- 


**Act, act, in the living present; 
Heart within, and God o*erhead.”* 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Every great and heavy burden of sor- 
row seems like a stone hung around our 
neck, and yet they are very often like 
the stone that isused by the pearl-divers, 
which enables them to reach the prize 
and rise enriched. 

“Ir looks as if another short-hair frenzy 
was going to strike the ladies,”’ ' 
York letter-writer 





saysa New 
“A good many in their 


| ‘teens now consider it the thing to cut off 
their hair and wear it curled close to their 
Ips, and vesterday I saw | “ 
“ 4 fT 
naer the !I s at the back 


A WRITER in a Chicago paper, after care- 
fully going over a mass of statistics, comes 
to the conclusion that the medical 
sion in this country is overcrowded, and en- 


prof 8- 


deavors to discourage young men trom en- 


| tering it 0, 
000 physicians and surgeons in this coun 
try, or one to every 500 inhabitants. In- 


deed, every cross-roads, where a grocery oe 


‘‘There are now,’ he says, 


qualified tor them. 


| first time. 


| part of her life 


| money. 


| a blacksmith shop is located, bas also thr 


shingle of at least one medical practitioner, 
and in some cases more than one,”’ 
writer also recommends that the acquire- 


ments of every doctor should be thorough- | 


ly tested, and greater stringency should be 
exercised over those medical schools 
which give diplomas to those who are not 


THE latest census reveals the encourag- 
ing fact that the proportion of the blind to 
the population has decreased with each suc- 
cessive enumeration since 1851, in which 
year account of them was taken for the 
The decrease in the decade end- 
ing in 1881 was much greater than in either 
of the preceding decennial intervals, the 
number of cases returned on this latter oc- 
casion being 22,832, equal to cne blind per- 
son in every 1,133. 


MAN must have occupation, or be miser- 
able. Toil is the price of sleep and appe- | 
tite—ot health and enjoyment. The very | 
necessity Which overcomes our natural sloth 
isa blessing. The whole world not 
contain even a briar or thorn which Nature 
could have spared. We are happier, with 
the sterility, which we can overcome by in- 
dustry, than we could have been with spon- 
taneous plenty and unbounded profusion. 
The body and the mind are improved by 
the toil that fatigues them. = The toil 
thousand times rewarded by 
which it bestows. Its enjoyments are pe- 
culiar. No wealth can purchase them—no 
indolence can taste them. They flow only 
from exertions which repay the laborer. 





does 


It is strange how vanity and ambition 
demonstrate themselves at times, A elderly 
woman, who had been nurse for the better 
in a local family, had, 
through her simplicity in attire and great 
frugality, been able to save a neat sum of 
In making her will, she devised 


/an eighth of the whole for the purpose of 


embellishing her grave, already having pro- 
vided during her life a showy and costly 
marble tombstone and a lot in her chosen 
cemetery. [tis to be hoped that her spirit, 
freed from the shrinking modesty and sim- 
plicity which encompased it while bound in 
the flesh, is rejoicing at the beauty of the 
grounds which mark her resting-place, and 


finds a heavenly satisfaction in the fact that | 
she is buried more richly and showily thaa | 


her neighbors 

THE cultivation of flowers is of all the 
amusements of mankind the one 
lected and approved as the most innocent 
in itself, and most perfectly devoid of | in- 
the employ- 

health and 
peace of mind, but, probably, more good- 


jury or annoyance to others ; 
ment is not only conducive to 


will has arisen, and friendships been found- | 


ed, by the intercourse and communication 
connected with this pursuit, than from any 
other whatsoever. The pleasure, the ec- 
stusies, of the horticulturist, are 
and pure; a streak, a tint, a shade, becomes 
his triumph, which, though often obtained 
by chance are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance 
of days; anemploy which, in its various 
grades, excludes neither the opulent nor 
the indigent, and, teeming with boundless 


| Variety, affords an unceasing excitement to 


emulation, without contention or ill-will. 

A Boston miss of 14 died the other day 
of too much study and brain work, and the 
doctor was smart enough to know what had 
killed her, and fearless enough to place it 
on record. This little girl, who was in the 
grammar school, under the head of ‘Jan 
guage’’ had to go through oral and written 
exercises, study of compound and complex 
sentences, reading from text-bock and ori 


This 


is a) 
the pleasure | 


to be se- | 


harmless | 


reveal the secret of his longevity, when no 
more, forthe benefit of others. It was 
stipulated, however, that the precious en- 
_velope containing the recipe for long lite 
was not to be opened until he had been 
buried. The doctor's prescription, now 
made known, is simple enough, and easy to 
tollow ; but whether it is as valuable as he 
pretends, is extremely doubtful. He tells 
his fellow-men that if they wish to live for 
a century or more, they have but to pay 
attention to the position of their beds. ‘‘Let 
the head of the bed be placed to the north, 
the foot to the south, and the electric cur- 
rent, which is stronger during the night in 
the direction of the north, will work won- 
ders on their constitutions, insure their rest, 
strengthen their nervous system, and pro- 
long their days.”’ It is, he adds, to scrupu- 
lous attention to the position of his bed 
that he ascribes his longevity, the enjoy- 
ment of the most perfect health, and the 
absence of infirmity. 


Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS, of the United 
States Supreme Court, gave a dinner to 
President Arthur the other night, and a 


| Washington paper prints the bill of fare, 


This 


every line of which is in French. 


| seems to be a wholly useless piece of affec- 


tation. Some dishes being French in ori- 
gin, their names cannot, perhaps, be trara 
lated into intelligent English. Even this 
must be a not very frequent difficulty. But 
when it comes to oysterson the shell, let- 
tuce, roast beef, partridges, cake, coffee, it 
is perfectly absurd to print them in any- 
thing but English. The French never 
print, when they can help it, the names of 
English dishes. In fact, they do not eat 
‘many. It is a sign of servitude to the 
French art of cookery that so many dishes 
are designated in French, but when so Eng- 
lish a dish as roast beef, so Americana dish 
as oysters on the shell, and ice cream, are 
put into French, even the American eagle 
has a right to show its claws and scream out 
a savege protest. 


A vIstIror to the Paris establishment of a 
famous dog modiste in the Royal Palace, 
says that all day long a series of pugs and 
smooth-haired terricrs arrive at her salons 
to try on their garments and have their 
paletots fitted. As they have occasionally, 
| like their owners, to await their turns, 
smal] mats and rugs are scattered over the 
waxed floors, so that the little dogs may be 
comfortable while anticipating their inter- 
view with their modiste. They have sev- 
eral changes of dress in their wardrobe, 
which they wear according to the hour and 
_ temperature of theday. When they take 
| their morning walk inthe Bois with their 

mistress, the ‘‘correct thing’’ isa paletot of 
dark blue cloth, warmly lined with red 
flannel, and a military gorget coming high 
up under the leather collar, which is hung 
with bells. The monogram of the dog’s 
mistress is no longer embroidered on one 
_ corner of the paletot. That is out of date 
| —and why should a little dog be out of the 
fashion? So mortifying, you know, when 
| it sees other doggies carrying their mono- 
grams in the middle of their back, the ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ place. To complete this morning 
toilet a bunch of violets is fastened on the 
left shoulder. 


THERE ore various strange callings exer- 
cised in great cities by which people earn 
their daily bread, and that followed by what 
is termed the ‘‘waker-up”’ in Paris, is one 
of them. The wakers-up are generally old 
men past active work, and the winter is 
their best season. When the nights are 
long, andthe comforts of a warm bed are 
apt to militate against early rising, the re- 
| veilleursets out between three and four, 

taking his way through the suburbs adjoin- 
| ing the fortifications, mostly inhabited by 
| laborers or artizans. His duty is to arouse 





ginal compositions, recitations, writing, etc. | those whose employment necessitates their 
In the mathematical department she stud- being up before daybreak, and who, but 
— and its | for his vices ght very frequently 
s them up DY 
uttering W rcr and waits be 

= i ler ¢ ¢ a 
— OTe & hi ascertain that has been 
And SPHETe, DOOK -Keeping, etc. Then she heard, either by the opening of a window 
had to study history, forms of government, | or a door, or an answer from within. Every 
geometric problems, model and object . pon his 


drawing, music, and several other matters 
And yet Boston is proud of her public sya 
to lact 


+} 


thea 
l¢é ti t 


tem, and shuts her eves 
there is too mueh of 


i 
+f 
ike 


A Frexca medical man who has just 
died at the age of 107, pledged his word to . 


ul 


workman pays hima sou daily 
The profession of a reveilleur, 
though not, ot course, a very remunerative 
one, enables, itis stated, a certain number 
of men, incapacitated for work by advanc- 
ing years, to provide for themselves, with- 
| out being in any way dependent on the 
charity of the public, 


trouble. 
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VIOLETS. 





BY MARGARET GRAY. 





Bome little faded flowers, 
Folied away with care, 

A golden dream of bygone hours, 
Those little violets were. 


Bat now that dream has passed. 
Like all things bright and rare, 
And I bave found at last, 
That this was false as fair. 


Won by a fairer face, 
That fickle heart of thine, 

Still I those faded blossoms place 
Near to this heart of mine. 


The words yuu said to me 
Are said to otuers now, 

Yes, while your lips so gently press 
A younger, fairer brow. 


Love and Beauty. 


BY PERCY HERBERT, 




















‘Because you are so pretty,’’ said 
he. 
She did not know whether she liked the 
answer or not. 
Admiration is always 
sweet to a woman. 
She put her head down on his shoulder. 
“Oh, Charlie!’ she said. “IftIl wereugly 
—yon think me ever 80 much prettier than 
I really am, you know—but if I were real. 
ly ugly, wouldn't you love me? I snould 
you. Oh, if anything hurt that dear face, 


Wi do you love ine for ?’’ said she. 


so remarkably 


you are, I should love you even more, I 

now.” 

Men have no tact. 

They can't belp it, poor things ! 

The husband of a week laughed as he 
kissed the sweet upturned tace, and said— 

“Don't imagine all sorts of things. Why 
didn’t you fall in love with that excellent 

entleman who was ali imnouth and cheek- 
Cones ? Or with crooked little Jones? 
You like a big fellow, and one who was not 
absolutely hideous, instead ; and I—I ap- 
preciate virtue and learning, but I did not 
Jove Minerva Bobble in spite of that. I | 


loved the prettiest little girl in the world, 
because she was the prettiest and sweetest. 
Kiss ine.’’ 

She kissed him, but afterwards she said 
slowly and in a halt whisper— 

“IT hope (tod will let me die before He | 
makes ine ugiv. I could not bear to live it | 
you did not love me.” 

They had not been married a month. 

They were on their honeymoon trip even 
then, and they were very much in love—he | 
4S a man is, She as a Woman is—and that is 
quite in a different way. 

Not that I tind fault with that. 

It is but natural. 

Men and women always do everything 
«.ligrent—work, play, idle differently. 

Why should they love alike ? 

But the knowledge of this fact doesn't 
come toa woman until her first love has 
been ‘“‘wintered and summered,”’ and the 
knowledge is seldoin agreeable. Butto re- 
turn to our pretty heroine. 5 

Nellie was loved. 

It should have contented her, and she 
told herself so, but she would have been 
happier if Charlie had said just what she 
wanted hiin to say. 

It made no difterence to that honeymoon, 
however. 

The, walked, and chatted, 
gether in tne moonlight. 

They rowed on the river, and wandered 
through the woodland, and had such a | 
summer as people never have but once, and 
then they came back to the city, and to | 
their everyday life. 

Ah, the sweet, commmonplaceness of home 
fe, when it is the home of inarried lovers, 

And there was no cloud to mak their 
days for inany bappy months, 

At last, however, the time came when 
they must be parted for a litle while. 

Charles found it necessary to go to O " 
on business, and Nellie could not accoin- 
pany hin. 

Charles did not like the parting, but he 
took it philosophically, ag a inan must, but 
Nellie nearly cried herself blind. 

Only a few weeks, he said--it was to be 
two months, 

Nellie gave the time its whole value. 

When he had kissed her, she clung to 
him almostconvulsively. 

“If [should never see you again,’’ she 
sobbed. 

“My little one, don't be foolish,’’ he said, 
and held ber more closely to him then, and 
was off. 

But he thought of her as the train flew 
away. 

He thought of her as he trod the streets 
of a strange city, and sat alone at strane 
tables, and he dreamt of her all night. 

But she wore bis letter in her bosorn. 

Once his letter was delayed, and she was 
sure something terrible bad happened, ani 


and sat to- 





was iust suved frou) ner’ is tever | 
tardy arri. 
vs erk 
at firnt 
‘That confounded postina s : 
mistake,’’ be said. 


But after several days, he concluded t 
make sure that all was right, and tele- 
graphed— 

“If well, answer at once. 

Just then, if he could have sent /iis 
spirit hoineon the telegraph wires,he would 
have seen this picture. 

His Nellie lying on her bed, 
the doctor. 

“lam sorry tosay it is the small-pox, 
madaw,"’ said this gentleman ; “but after | 


14 ‘a rv or 
pSLening y 





| wife is dead. 


| Chartie lving senseless on the 
his hait-packed valise. 
or mede you less strong or graceful than | i 


all, under geod treatinent, it is no worse to tor was not quite sure which, or that he 


have that than many other things, There 
ix no danger in this case.”’ 

“That croel disease,’’ murmured Nellie, 
to herself. “Oh, Heaven, and Carlie loves 
me because I am pretty. 1 dare not tell 
him the truth.” 

The answer that came to Charlie's tele- 
gram was * All right.” 

Nellie sent it by the nurse, who agreed 
with her that there was no need of tright- 
ening the poor tan. 

“And I would not have him return now 
for any consideration,” she said. “He might 
take the disorder.’’ 

But that was not all her reason. 

Then there was a time when Nellie knew 
nothing. 

Then—ah, what then ? 

Charlie only knew that as he was packing 
his portinanteau to return home, a letter 
was brought to hiin, 

He thought i his wife’s handwriting, and 
he had had no letter for many days. 

He tore it open. , 

It began *Sir,”’ 

It was not from her; yet how like hers. 

He paused before he read on. 

“Sir—I have bad news to tel' you. Your 
She caught the simall-pox 
somehow, and it proved fatal. She was 
glad to die, because the disease makes peo- 
ple very hideous sometimes, and she kiew 
you would not love her it she were ugiy. 


| She said you said so, and bade ine tell you 


how dear your love was to her until the 
last. 


“The nurse, MARTHA BLOOMGREN,” 


found 


floor beside 


An hour aflerwards a_ waiter 


It was many weeks before he returned tu 
his desolate home. 

Then he found be could not live there, 

The place seemed haunted. 

His wife's dresses hung on the wall, and 
he seemed to hear the sougd of ber feet) on 
the stuirs, and hear the door stir, and a 
dozen titues lifted his head and looked te- 
wards it, alinost hoping she would cote in, 

In his place, Nellie would have gathered 
up Stnall trifles he had touched, and kept 
thein where she could weep over them ; 
and she would nave sought his grave, and 
sat beside it for long hours, but those pret- 
ty personal belongings were the very things 
he dreadeu to see. 

And her grave ! 

Ah, good Heaven, to look at it and think 
that it covered her. 

Hs did not even ask where it was, 

There had been a postscript to the letter, 
saying that all expenses were paid. 

And the fact that she was dead blotted 
out all minor things—all save that terrible 


| reminder of his idle speech, 


That she thought of that) in 
very woelul to him. 

In a day or two he locked up the house, 
which he owned, and accepted the position 
of supercargo on an ocean vessel, 

The sea, with its troubled waves, seemed 
better to hitn than solid land ; to roatn, lis 
best relief. 

Ah, we take the heart with us wherever 
we go. 

It is not the land in which we live that 
troubles us, but that heart's woeful depths, 

Nor can sea or sky give us comfort. 

An unhappy man would be no less un- 
happy could he traverse space, and visit al! 
the stars, only we do not think 80 when 
grief stings us to go soinewhere, 

To be at a distance froin the scene of our 


dying, was 


| great trial, is always the longing of the un- 
| happy. 


Charles did not say much—he never 
talked of his wife. 

Zut when the vessel returned home, a 
sick man lay in one of its berths, tossing to 
and fro, ang wmiuttering again and again a 
woman's hame— 

“Nellie—Nellie !" 

“He's been disappointed in love,’’ said 
the stewardess, and cried over him, and 
thought that had she been a fair young lady, 
and hein love with her, he never should 
have been disappointed. 

When they reached London, the delirium 
was over, but a pale skeleton was borne to 
the shore. 

“Take hitn to Mrs. Boston’s,”’ the captain 
had said. “She's a kivd woinan, and will 
do what she can for him ;"" and) poor Mrs, 
Boston, who had boarded more sea-captains 


| and ship's afficers generally than any one 
|} could count ina minute, opened her hos 
ine na doors and gave the invalid ber best 


yed room. 

“T don't mind sitting up at nights,"’ she 
said; ‘and Nancy is a real good girl,, she'll 
help.” 

Nancy wasa shy young wornan, with 
brown hair, short in the neck, and her feat- 
ures were deeply searred. 

She wore the plainest possible dress, and 
never seemed to be happy; but since she 
cate lo Mrs. Boston’s door and asked for 
work, she had been invaluable. 

Mrs. 


Nancy Sinith is a treasure,”’ said 
\ what 


ost. n; ‘and lonly wish I knew 
lu its nly I can’t ask 


r ‘ f ‘ “Wan 


44S is t | SLUT r i j bia) n 


t Mrs. Boston said— 
u aln’tovercome by the sight of 


“ ess. 
4 is inswered at once,in afrizhtened 
' 
o l'in an excellent nurse. Do 


“ irs. Boston 
Lid thus it caine to pass that that night 
Navucy Sunith sat up with the invalid. 


He slept or was insensible ; even the doc. | 
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| night ever open his eyes asain. 

And when Mrs. Boston had gone to bed, 
and all was still, that strange girl, Nancy, | 
behaved most strangely. 

She knelt down by the bed, and kissed | 
the pallid hand that lay so gently upon the | 
counterpane, and whispered over and over 
again— 

“Oh, ny darling ! 





oh, my darling !" 


Had Mrs. Boston seen her, she would 
surely have thought ber nad, 
Silence lay onthe city, and the light of 


the late risen moon fell white through the 
crevices of the shutters, and the lace of the 
drawn curtains, 

Anghtlaup burnt in the room, and 
showed a face that watched intently, and a 
motionless one with closed eyes, 

The clock on the mantel ticked slowly, 
At the appointed time medicine was to be 
given. 





| said Mra, Sibthorpe. 
| but a flirtatien.”’ 





It was dropped between lips dhat never 
| resisted, and lays always justa lithe apart. 

“Ho is dying!’ the wateher thought. 
“He is dying I" 


But towards dawn a change came. The 
head turned upon the pillow—-the lips 
parted, ] 


“Nellie,” whispered the voice, “Nel'ie, I 
want you,.”’ 

Then the girl 
trembling, tober 
hhitn. 

Her face was close to his when his eyes 
opened, and he looked at her, 

“Nellie,” he said, again, “Nellie 1! then 
burstintoatfeeble, quivering laugh, and 
clasped her about the neck. “My darling !’ 
he said. 

And she eried out— 


started, 
beside 


this Nancy Sinith 
feet, and knelt 


} “Oh, Charles, do you know me, and love 


me?” and took bis head upon her breast. 
“IT’ve been very sick, baven't 1?" he 
said. 


| “Yes,” said she, “very.” 
“I've had adream, or been erasv,” he 
said, “Which isit? LTthought you were 


dead. Oh, Neilie, it was horrible. DPthought | 
J was at sex--I—why, how can it be a 
dream?) Noit was ne dream. Tin erazy 
now. Yet this is Nellie. 

“Nellie,” he continued, “your hair iseut. 
vour—-your pretty little face has inarks on 
itit never had betore, Nellie, what does ii 
fil mean ?”’ 

She turned the light high, 
held it to her face, 

“You see me plainly ?"" she said. 

“Of course,’ said be. Why, my dear ! 
little girl, l haven t dreamed that) part of 
the letter, You've been illeonly vou did not 
die. What does it all mean ? Ai [entirely 
erazy 2? Have T been 2?" 

“And vou love ine?’ shie 
“You love me?" 

“My precious litthe wife, how ean T hels 
it? It's part of ine to love you.’ said he, 

“Then it means that Ihave been erazy, 
not you,” said she, “Oh, Charlie, you 
know you said yvoucouldn’t love ime af] 
was ugly. Se, when [lound [should be so 
terribly marked and lose alliny hair, T just 
wrote to you that I was dead. To imeant to 
kill myself, but PE hadu't courage, sol went 
away. | was agservant here when you 
were brought in, and Tdidmétthink you'd 
know me,”’ 

“Then I have lived that y ar of misery,”’ 
said Charlie. “Oh, Nellie, Nellie 

Then he cried out alibnost anyrily- 

OWhatafool lo was. To omade no in 
auiries. J did not even see the doetor, or 
discover where they had, as Spposed, 
buried you. IT should have fathomred your 
scheme atonee it T tad, How couid you, 
Nellie?” 

“You said you wouldn't love me if 1 was 
uyliv, and T eouldn’t bear it.’ 

Mrs. Bostou Just then entering unex pect- 
edly, explanations highly 
Sary. 

And the doctor said this excitement 
should have killed so very sick a man. 

but at didd met. 

The reunited couple were soon able to re- 
turn to their deserted howe, and liave ano 
ther honevinoon. 

And it isa fact, that though all the rest of 
the world knows very that Nellie’s 
face is not as pretty as it used ts be, Charlie 
does not, for the beauty that love sees 
cones from the rosy light of the glasses 
that it wears, and so endures, 

Charlie stili believesthat he loves Nellie 
beeause she is pretty. 

She knows better 
happy. 


lifted it, and | 


yeorsisted, 
I 


became neces 


well 


now, and both are 


_ ie —_ an - 


Her Punishment. 


BY WILSON BENNOR,. 


said Mrs, Whitely. ‘Well, L'mi sure 
I’m: verv glad t» hear it. 


C" Julia Nottingbar is engaged at last, 
\ 


But she spoke in atone that belied her 
words, For, somehow, Julia Nottinytia 
was not poy jlar ainotiyg the sdjes 
a i alt tance, 

ef) wom said Mr w 
’ 

h . ‘ y 
as t f va i SOA 

oJ ‘ gisee said M 
White at ey 4 

Mr«. W t ‘ lers | is " 
‘A ! le ~ 
‘ 
miare ge wilh so e vy 

net W aleou ‘ren 
} } f ° 


Eyerton 


‘Ob, she’s thrown hit over, of course,”’ | 


“That was nothing 

“Some people have all the luck,’ sighed 
Mrs. Whiteley. 

And while on goood fortune was the sub- 
ject of popular gossip, Miss Nottingham 
herself sat in ber own rooin at home, com- 
placently surveying the set of solitaire 
pearls, enbedded in blue velvet, and the 
inagnificent dead gold bracelets, which had 
justarrived with Mr. Philpotts’ card at 
tached. 

“How superb!" sail Mrs. Nottingham, a 
brisk litthe woman, with grey curls and a 
suspiciously unchanging bloom on each 
cheek. 

“Oh, ves," said Julia, indifferently. “But 
I wish his name was anything but Phil- 
potts.”’ 

“Shakspeare says ‘What's in a name?" 
archly rejoined the inother, 

“Very likely ,' sail Miss Nottingham, 
Withatossofthe heal; “but you see 


| Shakspeare wasn'ta young lady just about 


to be married. 

And she thought regretfully, notwith- 
standing her callous coguette-heart, of poor 
Clarence Egerton, who had magnificent 
curls, and a profile like Adonis, 


Butshe went sinilingly down to meet 
her middle-aged fiance that afternoon, 
‘“Myown Julia!” said Mr. Phillpotts, 


beamingly, 

‘Dear Hiram !'' sweetly responded Julia, 
Withalittlh swallow of the unromantio 
Christian name jn her throat, 

“DT have brought you a bouquet for Mrs, 
Poddington’s reception to-night,’ sald Mr. 
Phillpotts, producing aitracle of the florist's 
art, Wrapped in as toany silver papers as a 
TTA 


“Ilow kind of you, love,’ said Miss Not- 


| tittarhai. 


“T will eall for you in the carriage at nine 
precisely,’ added Philpotts, 

“Tin sure it's very considerate, 
stalled Julia. 

"And here,” bringing out of his pocket a 
heavy gold necklace, from which hung a 
diatnond-scet locket, “is a trifle which I 
hope you will oblige ine by wearing to 
tilurhot. 

Julia's eyes sparkled, 

She was aditserat heart, and 
diamonds wet 


dear, 


gold and 
exceedinuly beautiftulin her 


| eyes, 


It was worth wiilo, she reflected, to mnar- 
rv adnan old enough tobe her father, for 
the sake of treasures such as those, 

But when the carriage caine that evening 
to convey her ts Mrs, Poddington's ball, it 
Wasi emply, vidi the servant handed her a 
note trom Mr. Philpeotts. 

He had an attack of his old enemy, the 
rheumatison, be wrote, and found himself 
nost reluctantly coupelled to remain at 
home, 

‘AL the better,’ said Miss Julia to her- 
self, with a last glance ut the mirror before 
she Wrapped the white cashmere opera 


Cloak about her shoulders, and tripped 
lightiv down stairs, 
“fean have acharming tine with poor 


dear Clarence, whoisuver at aio loss for 
something to say, and waltzes beautifully.’ 

Miss Notting i owas tot isprlesusead with 
herown appearance, in sivergreen silk, 
balf-bidden by clou is of snowy tulle, anda 
sxetofemeralds, which had been Mr. Phil 
prottss peat. 

*Yos, with a complacent little 
nod, as her mother coumplitnnented her on 
her becoumny dress, it's all well enough. 
But just wait until | eome outin black vel- 
vet and diawuionds a8 atatrou.”’ 

Miss Nottingham: enjoved herself 
Ovetiitiy. 


maid siie ’ 


that 


She waltzed to her heart's content, flirted 
enough for three, and disappeared 
In the yreen recesses of the conservatory 
Sith the stratynut-enosed Clarence Kyerson, 

The Poddingtons had tnore money than 
they Knew what todo with, and they had 
expende da pero y port tit itin the de- 
eorstion ofthe great arched palace of plate 
yloses wh it Cyprenie Il the supper-rootiu, 

Acacias brushed the root, passion ViLes 
swuny their purple every side, 
and a little grove of palins and oleanders in 
tne centre enclosed a sparkling fountain of 
Cool Spray, Which tiikled down among 
mossy rocks, and into clustersot pale green 
ferns, like «a forest watertall. 

Just within this enchanted nook, a rustie 
seat afforded an exoellent corner lor Mirta- 
tion, and of course Miss Julia Nottingbam 
and her rejected swain found their way to 
it. 

“Now, don't be ridiculous, 
said Julia. **Let go mv hand.” 

“But you shall answer tue first,’ persisted 
Clarence. “You shall tell ie whether vou 
really love thisold throne yv-takiny tnaehine 
you re going to tarry.’ 

' #Of COUTrSE I doen't love hin ! 


fitiaily 


A aetite 


cups on 


Clarence,”’ 


“And you do live ine ? 
“Well, yes, I do—ilthat will beany sat 
% nto you 
| J ‘ “0 vou sh i wed! 
| 
sad 
’ 
l 
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love a bald-headed old uian ‘¢that? But 
I dare say I suall wake # very good sort of 
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wile ; and he can't live forever, you know, 
so when lina rich widow,I mean to suit 
miysell."’ 

“Don't, Ther of vou, wait for that,’ 
cried vut a hoarse voice, baif choked with 
rage. 

And to Miss Nottingham’s great disinay 
and surprise, Mr. Piiiipotts hisusell tus 
bled into the fountinesparkling mook. 

“Pm a bald-headed old man,jans D?%?—T'in 
Q@ mere money-making machine 2? Miss 
Nottinghain, Teoulduav’t have eredited this 
if I badn'’t heardit with my own ears. 
Perhaps vou may one day be a rieh 
widow, Miss NotUinghain,but you won't be 
mine, 

“J bey to release you from your engage 
inent.’’ 

And Mr. Philpotts stalked ont of the 
fairy bower. 








Miss Nottinzbamn sat looking after hain, | 


With clasped 
ashes, , 
Clarence 
THOMSLAC Ie, 
“Upon inv word,’ said he, secretly en 
joying the diseoouditure of the young lady, 
who had so coolly thrown bint over buta 
few weeks since, 
call a pretty kettl 

“The old) chap tiaust 
every word,’ 

It w im quite true, 

Mr. Philp otts, finding bin.self better 
the hour for the reeeptton approached, had 
resolved to vive Miss Notlinwlatn au agrees 
able surprise. 

Hie dressed himself! and eam to Mrs, 
Poddington'’s, a littio late, but yet im toler 
ably good tine, 

HHearing from someone that) Miss . 
tinghain bad go into the econservit 
fjnnocentlyvy followed tier thither, and breard 
what the reader already khiows, 

Mias Nottinghau’s wedding dress was 
never worn, and she is still on the | 
for a siuecessor to tue “ri 
she did not moarry. 


hands, and a face as pale us 


Egerton pulled 


sis What one Would 
col tisiae 


have overheard 


ly ocoled oo ponsara’’ Qhaat 
The Redeemed Promise. 
BY WILSON BENNOR, 


oe all true, and it's viveoott mvself:and 
perhaps, it wout be dnteresting to any 
one else, bul here goes, 

Grandfather was a siuilor, went down 
with the *White Warp,” all lands and her 
CAr 5. 

Father was asilor, 

The last vovare te made, was as first 
mate, inthe “Polly.” 

Shaves tepobaenr tee tiiin who hissed her 
good-bye on the wiiarl 

“Psehall never seo you again, Jack; I 
know | nevor shall.’ 

“Tord love vou, Kitty,” savas he, ‘vou'll 
seo me until Vou are tired of teneg TD chon't 
med Gewe cdhown this: vey ° It sa Short 

\\ ip at i 


one, and & wood Sous. Hiahes you 
BU blue?’ 
*T don't know, Ja kk,’ savashe, and falls 


a-cry\ Iw. 

Andie puts her into her mother’s aris, 
and weit. 

Hie bad to go, vou know. 


Time, tide, and the captain wait for no 


pian. 

Well, he wasn't drowned, 

Tle thaduadt even a stor fair weather the 
whole voyage Chrous; rl he Gata brow 
Bixthonths frou thot div with a poche 
of nmonmevo and anew sha dress, atidalotot 
Miscliss wand pet chs, aid aw parrot, aud 


What mot fer hiss w 
He lived at Fuarweather, and the sea 
breeze followed : 


Tt was 1 ditthe @ otts pra lw! ' 
green shutters ; tad t as geeetidnyg cilis 
and a eandle burnt bosid ved the red light 
fell throug! the white curts ; indo ohie 
heard a wou s Voice s : , that nv, 
sleepy Kind of sone theves to | stn 
the rezular “ereak, creak’? of w@ Proenlie- 


chiir Keepin thie to it. 

“Kitty,” erted he 

Bat no Kitty was there; only her mother, 
dresse lin black, sat belore tue fire, roch- 
ing a little baby. 

Fre stood still, with his blood turning to 
jee in iis Velus. 

“Mother,” said he. 

The old worn turned her head, 

“Oh, Jack, Jock. she ericdjand the great 
tears rolled down her cice 4. 


istirstinyy dn. 


hard at his! 
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into your lite, to iny fancy, and stays there 
until the end, though you may think it's 
all over and done with. 

But at seventeen I bad gone through the 
school my guardian put me at, and when 
my choice of a calling was put to me, I said 
“Lhe sea.” 

“‘Itis a danserous trade,lad,”’ said the old 
trait. 

“Your father’s will left your choice free, 
but the sea has been tatal to those of your 
name,’ 

“We oust die some day,” said a ‘and 
give me the sea for a burial place instead of 
tue gravevara.” 

I loved the sea, 

It been pining for itever since they 
cooped me Up in sell, 

Love for tue sea is born in some people, 
as love of liquor isin others. 

Sometimes they go together, I'm sorry to 
siv, though P don’t plead guilty to that sort 
ot Ching myself, 

Locould take my glass of grog or leave it 
Without trouble, 

You should see ine now, brown, tanned 
with wind and sun, hoarse-voice@d = and 

Seafaring men always thicken up after 

You wouldn't know ine, 1f you could see 
the yas l li rhe il thie the 

Thad a waist like a pirl’s, 
shin and red cheeks, 

I had long eye-lashes, and soft hands,and 
I know they ealled ine pretty. 

L hated msv own looks, 

I wanted to be more of aman—big and 
as] remembered father—and I said 
tounvsell, aS TL looked in the glass— 

“Books and slate pencils have madea 
lass of me.’ 

All that bas rubbed off, 

I needo’t have fretted, 

Well, Captain VPetrel’s name was well 
known along the coast, and Captain Petrel 
had been too much ota triend to others not 
to have nade triends for his son. 

Sothey found mea better berth than 
most youngsters could have got,and TD stood 
Wilhtny things all packed in iry new chest, 
ready to shake hands and say good-bye to 
ny guardian and his wile, and their little 
granddaughter, 

The old lady eried, and the old gentle- 
nian blessed tmejand litthe Rosebud,as they 


and a white 


jealled her, held up her arms to me, 





I lifted her tomy shoulder, 

She was just six years vld, and as pretty 
asuafaury. 

“Don't go away, Paul,” said she. 

“eNo help for it how, Rosebud,” BAVS I 4 
‘but just wait until Teome back, and you 
shall be ory littio wife.” 

‘Don't talk such nonsense to the ehild,” 
suid her grandmother. 

“TUs a promise, isnt it?’ said I, 

‘Yos,”’ said she. 

“Pil be vour litthe wife, Paul, when you 
come back.’ 

Toen LL kissed her again, and set her 
down. 

Deur little soul, didn’t know how much 
T thought of her betore, and then T was off, 
ind inan hour ortwotmore Thad left land 
behind me, and had my heart's content,for 
I was a sailor, 

Teame back to sea theold folks whenever 
I eould:; but I didn’t see Rosebud. 

Herinother and father had taken her to 
indiso Ttorgot un litthe wife atter 
aw hile. 

Taen the old) people died, and I never 
Loew whethershe grewup to bea hand- 
nan, or went to Hleaven l@e pretty 
child that she was; but IT hada way of say- 


S plnpes We 


ee Dinengaged,”’ when anybody ban- 
tered ine about being a bachelor. 

lor time went on and 1 did not 
rearry. 


bsaw no woman who seemed better to 
ioe than tay ship was, 

bliked them all, but not as you may say, 
in particular, and) Towas thirtv  vears old 
when Linade iy fist vovage ino iny own 
ship, the ‘Water Witel.” 

Ah, but sie was a beauty. 
proud of ler 

No father ever 
bbheore’. 

She was a ypussenger ship; and as 1 sat 
looking down it,T felt that DT had some! hing 


I'll owe I felt 


loved a daughter 


jtotake airs about, if that sort of thing was 


Then without another word, father kuew | 
that ‘tis wile was des ie 
“Pnree months aro,” the grandimotkher | 
‘ 1 


gid, mot walling to be questi : 
last words were ‘Teil lita to love 
for mv sake.’ 

Bity was [. 

He took no notice fineth n. father did 
not, bul just went awey 1 obi 
Souew ly re 
the tiwht, wrannie Sa 1 Stea In and 


ke ‘how 


baby 


jeasles W 

His yoiny 
inv neart; and wt th . ' " 
slwavs Goming ~ s [Thon 
estly wished, young as 1 was, chat Thad 
been witli l Hl. 

W mhout try at 
Crip Ve 

But yvrief dont k pen . 

liived and got over it,ue iucdb as people 
ever yet over things. 


/ 


ind her | 


not contemptible. 

Down on iy right hand satan old gen- 
thenman with white hair, his wife and his 
sonjponm the other sata young lady who was 
taking the vovayge alone, 

T noticed these more than I) did the rest 
of the folks, Somehow, and they seemed to 
take a good deal of notice of ine,and of each 
other. 

Alter dinner, as T was walking on the 
aeck, the young tian came and asked ine 
foran introduction to the young lady. 

Lf got her permission first, and then 
obliged him, 

lle see:med to me to be particularly struck 
with her. 


{ 


i 


] jl, after a while I knew he was deep 
be eda ‘ r\ we ‘ 
« 
‘ 5 AS | i 4 

Why, I didn't hardly know then, but 
soon LT imade a discovery. 

“You noy-hamimer,’’ say a “vou lub- 
ber, you's fallen in love with her your- 
self.’’ 

Andse I had; there was no denying 

‘Then,’ savs I, “avast there. Look to 


your lines; you're in shallow water. You 
will be on the shoals yet, and all tor a 


Every surrow and every joy is tristed | pretty face and a girl's votos.” 





— ee 





But preaching never does very muob 
rod. 
"1 couldn't crush the fancy out of my 


| heart, and I saw too much of her for my 


peace of ininds 

Wino can give up happy morrents be- 
cause they must lead to bitter ones? 

I couldn't. 

I tried, but I couldn't. 

I haunted the places she walked in as 
much as I could without neglecting my 
duty. 

And 1 kept thinking, if it wasn’t for 
that young shaver, periaps she'd like 
ine, 

Butthere was that young shaver, you 
see, and he made the most of himself. 

Miss Rathburn—that was her name, and 
how often I heard iit was ‘Miss Rath- 
burn, come and breathe the fresh breeze ;" 
and Miss Rathburn this and Miss Rathburn 


| that, frou his lips all the while, and to ine 


she was getting to be my little darling and 
iv lithe love, and all without a word of 
anything butinere politeness passing be- 
tween us. 

Sometimes when I saw how slim my 
chance was, and how good his was, © felt 
like heaving myself over the ship's 


| side, 


We were nearing port. 

Next day we should see land. 

It wasa bright moonlight night, and I'd 
been thinking bow delightful it would be 
to sit with hera little while; butI hada 
thousand things to do, and my gentleman 
passenger hadn't. 

So there he was when eight bells struck, 
looking down into the water with his head 
close to hers, 

‘The air was very clear, and though I was 
no eavesdropper, [ could hear every word 
they said, standing where I'd taken ny 
place just to look at her. Not to listen, as 
lina gentleman, 

But when I'd heard the first word,I could 
not help listening to the rest. 

“Oh, Tin engayed,’’ said she. 

That was the first word—‘“I’m = en- 
gaged, 

“IT wonder whether vou could jest with a 
fellow at such atime?” said he, 

“No, [hope not,” said Miss Rathburn ; 
“but [hope you are not in earnest. 

“We have known each other such a little 
while. 

“It’s an old joke that slipped from my 
lips. : 

‘“‘When I was a little child,almost a baby, 
I knew a pretty young sailor who went 
AWAY LO Sea, 

“All I rememberof him is that he had 
heautilul eyes, and that bis name was 
Paul. 

“Ile made me promise to be his iittle 
wile, and T promised ; s0 they say at) home 
that L'im waiting for him yvet—because—be- 
cause Tnever like any one more than a 
friend.” 

“But vou might,’ said he. 

“Bat I don’t,’’ said she. 

“And [always hope no friend will ever 
ask tine to be any more to him, for I should 
only say ‘no.’ 

“Are you sure?’ said he. 





“Very, Very sure,’’ said she; ‘positive, 
| Mr. Warburton.”’ 


And then he walked away, and F felt | 
sorry forthe fellow—sorrier than I ever | 


| thought T should teel for him. 
|} And I felt glad too—glad for mvyself—tor 
I knew now that this was little Rosebud, 
who had promised to be my wite when | 
eaine back, and who, being my old) guar- 
dian’s daughter's child, had not the same 
name as her grandtather. 
|} I waited just a litthe while, and then 
crossed the deck to where she was still 
| leaning over the side, 
“Miss Rathburn,’ said J, 
| nembered you, 
“Do you remember ine, when you were 
| Staying at your grandfather's house, years 
ago, Only a child t 
good-for-nothing sailor boy named Paul ? 
l'in Paul—Paul Petrel.’’ 

She turned toward ine with such asmile 
and gave ine both her bands, 

“Ob, Tin so glad,’’ said she. 

“Take care,’ said T. 

“You promised to marry me when I 
eaime back, and J'im going to claim the 
proinise.”’ 

That nade her rosier, but not a bit. sor- 
rier, a8 far as I could see; and as for what 
| else I said, and what she answered, you ean 

guess, When 1 tell you that she married me 
belore a twelve-iponth was over, 


“I’ve just re- 


-- — -. > — 

SomrE of the New 
advertising the wearing of silk robes by 
| the judges when sitting on the beneh— 
evidently forgetting that silk cannot be 
Satin. 


i - a 
Given up by Physicians. 

A patient residing at Binghamton, N. Y., 
after using Compound Oxyyen tor two 
Years, gives the gratifying result: 

“For two years I could not stand on my 


fot } - ‘ 
Ve thinutes at a tiine or ft 


~ ‘ ‘ a — 


pound Oxygen. for ] sed 
Labout tw vy irs, raining a tt 4 

Nearly all th physicians who at 
tended me gave me up, and some said they 
could number my days.”’ : 


‘ 


. 


Our “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” 
containing a history of the discovery and 
mode of action of this remarkable curative 
agent, and a large record of surprising 
cures in C mnsumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PaLeN, 1109 and 

| 1111 Girard St.. Philada,; 
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The Gambler’s Wife. 


BY M. W. PAXTON. 








bert ?’’ I asked, takinga smali col- 

ored picture from among the mass of 
papers that covered the table and floor of 
the library. 

“Who is she? The eyes affect me 
strangely with their wild frightened look, 
There isa reign of terror in them equal to 
the one her ancestors passed through, I 
alinost see tbe shadow of the guillotine in 
their velvetv depths, 

Let me see. 

“Ah, ny little sister, may you never 
know so hard a fate asthis poor girl en- 
courtered and succumbed to. No, she is 
not French—a Russian—but married toa 
Frenchman.” 

And Albert took the picture from my 
hand and placed it on a small: eagel above 
his desk. 

‘IT will tell you about her, Alice, if you 
have an hour, 

“Tt was while Jack Holines was -vith me 
last June, and when we lelt Versailles for 
Paris, that I firstsaw Madame Dupont— 
though I think the namne an assumed 
one. 

“We had to run to prevent being left, I 
reineinber; and Holines, out of humor be- 
cause ot it, plunged his face into bis book 
and lelt§ine ts inv own resources, 

“As soon as I was comfortably settled, I, 
as usual, began scrutiniziug my traveling 
companions, andtotry and imagine who 
and what they were. 

“There were four besides ourselves in 
the railway-carriage—one a quict middle- 
aed Englishman, who was soon asleep in 
his corner. 

“The two who sat next were evidently 
husband and wife, though be paid her none 
of the attention and politeness usually ao- 
corded in public, even if dispensed with 
privately. 

“He was a pale quiet man of twenty-five, 
perhaps, richly but quietly dressed, and 
seemingly taking no notice of any one 
around him. 

“The wile, too, was pale, and much as 
sbe looks there in that picture, 

“Her dress, though stiuple, was perfect, 
and evidently the production of some tirst- 
rate artiste. 

“Her whole style proclaimed her at 
onee to belong to the highest order of 
society. 

“She seemed to be suffering, and fre- 
quently put her hand to her forehead, and 
I observed upon the dcheately-formed un- 
gloved hand a costly diamond ring. 

“Tt was a beauty; and I enjoved lookin 
at the flashing germs as she caressed a sinal 
English dog Caat often looked upat her 
with affectionite reeognition, 

‘The otuer passenger 1 could not make 
out at all. 

“He was elderly, commonly dressed, 
and with scanty grey hair and heavy whis- 
hers, 

“His piercing black eyes wero frequently 
placed on tie silent voung married couple, 
and then again he seemed as utterly obli- 
vious of them as they of hin. 

“What was his nationality ? 

“Was he with them, ora stranger like 
inyself? 

*T could not tell. 

“And the more I looked, the more un- 
| certain 1 beeaine, 

“I thought, too, there seemed an effort at 
disguise. 

“He kept his face averted as much as he 
could, consistent with his watelfulness of 
the quiet voung husband, whom he eyed at 
llines S80 Very persistently. 

“Arrived at our destination, we dined, 
and in the evening went to a private pain- 
bling-house, 

“1 was greatly surprised, on entering, to 
see inv elderly traveling companion seared 
at the table, his cyes and manners keen a8 
ever, and deep ina game of rouge et 
noir. 

“A gleam of satisfaction shone over his 
face as the door opened and our other tra 
veling acquaintance fro: Versailles—the 
quiet carcicss husband—cntered and sat 
down to play, 

‘“TTe Jost trom the first deal, 

“Rouleau after rouleau was swept from 
the table by his watehtul old opponent; but 
still he played on. 

“When he left the room his last napoleon 
Was gone. 

“Aiter supping at a coffee-house, 1 went 
| back to my room at the hotel, but froin 
| Some cause could not sleep. 


Wit: new beauty have we here, Al- 





“The heat was opressivs and my room 
sinall ; besides,the game I had been watch- 
ing had excited me sirengely, and Ionly 
fell into a troubled sleep near mecrh- 
ing. 

“Il was awakenel about daylight by 
voices in the adjoining rooui—those of a 
nan and a woman, evidently 





‘The inan’'s voice s low and pleading, 


and th Vv ial See r ito acrvin 


\ », you seal my ru 
and your own. | iv m ; more gold, and 
I inust have the diainonds to retrieve wy- 
self.’’ 

“Iiysterical sobs were the only answer 
he received, and ix eontinued : , 

““somethbing tells meld shall 
night, and I inust bave the ring,’ 

***Never, Charles! I cannot give it up. 
It is alll bave left. It was my mother’s, 


win w- 


, and I will not let it leave me.’ “4 
| “The man's voice was so choked with 
{ Passion that his words were ipsrticulate; 
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bat, with a burst of wild anger, be left, 
slarnming the door after bim. 

“I saw neither of ny gambling acquaint. | 
ances that day, and the night found we | 
again in Monsieur Carlo’s rooms. | 

“The old man was again on hand—not 
satisfied, I thought, with his winnings of | 
the night before—and again I saw a gleam | 
of watistaction cross bis face as lis victim of | 
the previous evening came in and got 
ready to play. § | 

‘* ‘Make your game—the gaine is made 
up!’ cried the dealer,and was about to deal 
the cards, when the young man who had | 
just entered called out in a loud 
voice— 

‘* *Fifty napoleons upon the red !’ 

“Seeing he placed no money upon the 
table, the croupier paused a moment, then 
said— 

‘* Sir, vou must stake the money.’ 

“Tbe gambler started, and turned paler 
than ever; along shuddering sigh broke 
from him as he felt first in one ket,then 
in atiother, and finally grasped his hat and 
fled from the rooin, 

“The playing went on for a while longer, | 
and then, one by one, they went out, leav- 
ing only ihe attendants, the old keen-eyed 
gambler, and myself present. 

“Something—an undefinable feeling of 
interest in the unhappy young man who 
had left the house in such despair a short 
time before—bheld me there. I must see if 
he returns, 

“Suddenly the door opened, and he ran 
in, as if fleeing for his life. 





“I shall never forget that sight, 
Alice, 
‘His face was ghastly, his dress disor- 


dered, uud he trembled as though with 
ayue. 

“Ashe tushed up to the table, in the 
strony glare of the lights, I saw great drops 
of pefspiration standing on his brow. 

“He thrust hishand in his pocket and | 
tossed a ring down before his opponent. 

‘* ‘There ! it is worth four hundeed. "Now, 
cover iny stakes!’ he oried. 

“J instantly recognized the beautiful 
Aliaimnond as the one his wifo had worn. 

‘* ‘Hed! I bet on the red !' again snouted 
the young iat, 





“And in a moment the cfoupier 
called— 

*“ *Black wins!’ and the ring was no lon- 
ger his. 


“With a wild cry, the wretched loser 
fled from the hovise, and, completely un- 
manned by what I had seen, I feturwed to 
my Letel, hoping the young man would 
soon follow ine. 

“I found thei all—travelers, proprietor, 
and servants—wild with excitement over 
the beautitul Russian lady. 

“An hour bewre, her maid had gone to 
her reom, and found her with a terribie 
wound in her head, and dead. 

“The husband had veen in and left some 
few inoments before. 

“T vent upto ber apart:_ent, and to the 
bed where she lay. 

“Her exquisite face was fairer than in 
life, tor it had lostthe unbappy look, and 
seemed at peace. 

“As lturned to leave the room,1 saw 
this picture among a heap of things turned 
outof a man's traveling-Case, and appro- 
priated it. 

“Probably the husband had tossed it there 
in his Search for some valuablesto risk at 
the gaming-table, 

‘The miserable man took his life before 
he was apprehended for his crime, and the 
old gambler, who, first in one dis,uise, 
then in another, had followed the easily 
duped victim froin city to city, and won 
many thousands from him,left Paris before 
the busband and wife were carried to their 
last resting-place inthe beautiful burying- 
ground where his forefathers slept.” 

— eo Oo - 

MrytHs Apout §STONE.—According to 
one theory it Wasa precious stone in Para- 
dise thettell tothe earth at Adam's fall, 
and was then lost in thoslinuse of the deluge 
till it was recovered by the angel Gabriel. | 
It was originally a jacinth of such extreme | 
whiteness that it dazzied people’s eyes at 
the distance even of four days’ journey.and 
only gradually becaine black as it now is 
frou shame aud sorrow for the sins of the 
wor'd, But according to the better opinion 
it was not inerely a jacinth of Paradise, but 
the actual guardian angel, who, having | 
been sent to watch over Adain therein, was | 
at his fall, and asa punishment for not hav- 
ing more vigilently execrted his trust, 
changed into a stone, and driven fiom 
Paradise, but destined to resuine his an- 
gelic forin when the days of the world are 
all numbered and finished, Both Germany 
and France still bear vestiges of tha same 
capability of thought. In the former you 
nay still be shown upon a certain heath a 
large stone, embodying a bridal pair an: 
their followers, who were thus trans- 
forined because the musicians who at- 
tended them continued to play festive airs, 
though a thunder-storin broke over them 
as they were driving overthe heath. You 
nay still learn a lesson, too, from the pet 





rified form of a girl who, when once ¢ 
ering flax on a Sunday,swor 
rned st sooner 
A great =? ms 
S, SO | sx 3 | 
j 
sacred a thing as a piece read, the giit 
(vod t Inan. 
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ENJoY your own life withcut comparing 
it with that of another. 

- ee 

New remedies, and old ones under new 
names, are being constantly introduced to 
the public, bot Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
#till takes the lead for tne cure of Coughs, 
OCulds, etc. Price, 25 cents. j 


| of the discussion. 


twenty-one years old, and tree to refuse the | 
: 4 . | derful strong bond of sympathy. 


My Aunt’s Choice. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





TELL you, Fanny Shawmut, you.were 
made for each other.” 
“And I tell you, aunt, I would sooner 
die than marry him." 

You are a fool, Fanny. You are as head- 
strong aud self-willed as your father was 
before you.”’ 

“Please leave my relations entirely out 


einperor if I choose. And I tell you, aunt, 
once more, that I will not stay here to meet 
Earle Rochefort. So there.” 

And Fanny Shawmut leit the room, and 
shut the door behind herin a way which 
showed that she had a temper. 

Hildred Ames put her sinelling salts to 
her nose, 

Such contumacy in Fanny she was sorely 
tried with. 

Ifshe had dreamed that ever the girl 
would have developed 80 inuch, she would 
have declined to become her guardian, even 
to os her dying brother, 

A very few words will explain how mat- 
ters stood. 

Earle Rochefort was a young man of 
twenty-eight or thirty, anda favorite} with 
the good lady. 

According to her idea, there was not ano- 
ther man in the world worth naming be- 
side him. 

Ifis father had been Hildred’s first 
but treachery on the part o! 
other, it does not inatter whoin, 
rated thei; and he had 
woman. and Hildred had found another 
nan. 


love, 
somebody or 
had sepa- 


Iam itny own mistress, | 
y * | saine authors, and this, of itself, is a won- 








ul . | . 
found another | the seat with ber, 


But when Earle's father died, an explana- | 


tion had taken place, and Hildred had 
promised to love tue son jor the sake of the 
father. 

And indeed, she found it not very difi- 
cult to love Earle for his own sake, for he 
wus gentle and affectionate, and won the 
regard of ail with whom he came in contact. 

Ile did not marry, thougha great many 
beautiful young girls would gladly have 
accepted hii, and so it happened at eight 
and-twenty he was still a bachelor; and 
about that time Hildred’s brother Jolin died 
in Madiera, and left his daughter, Fanny, 
to her aunt's care, 

Fauny, pretty, spoiled, an heiress ju her 
own right, and accustomed alway lo troops 
of servants toorder about, did not readily 
full into the groove her aunt bad prepared 
fur her. 

She had made up ber mind that she 
would not love and marry this Karle 
Rochefort, of whom she had ieard so much. 

As yet, she bad not met him. 

He wasabsent in California, where he 
owned some mines, and had been there 
nearly half a year perfecting some arranye- 
ments for their improved working. 

But he was expeeted home daily, and 
Hildred was continually agitating the sub- 
ject nearest her heart. 

She had likewise written to Earle, over 
and over again, glowing descriptions of 
Fanny, and had dwelt largely upon her 
fovorite plan of aunion between her two 
children, as she called Earle and Fanny. 

Young Rochefort, with all a man’s aver- 
sion to having a wile picked out for hit, 
began alsy to fairly hatethe name of Fanny, 
and to feel very mmuck averse to meeting 
the paragon. 

Tn fact, so strong did this feeling become 
that he decided not to go to Eelinwood, Hil- 
dred’s town, but to spend the winter, in 
0) , @ place some hundred and forty 
miles distant. 

Ile coutid make “business” and 
for, in addition to his other advantages, 
Rochetort was wealthy, and a man of prop. 
erty is always supposed to huve plenty of 
business on hand, 

Su Lie wrote to Mrs Aines to that effect, 
promising torun down and see her the 
very first opportunity. 

Fanny, meanwhile, had packed atew 
caresses, and as little finery as itis possible 
fora young lady to exist wilh, Into acouple 
of trunks, and in spite of Hildred’s rewuron- 
strances, had departed to inake a long visi» 
to ber cousin Bentley's folks in D—. 

Tne very day of Fanny’s departure, Mrs, 
Ames received Earle s jetter. 

“Glorious !"’ she cried ; ‘things couldn’t 
have happened more to my liking. I'll 
write to cousin Martha this very day, and 
yet her on my side, and 80, Miss Fanny, 
we shall see you Mrs Earle Rochefort yet, 
in Spite of yourself. lorl knew he will 
full in love with you, if he meets you, and 
I don’t believe you can help falling in love 
with him.” 

Tue letter to cousin Martha was written 








excuse ; | 





and dispatehed, and Hilcred felt willing to | 
| and tnarry tliat bear. 


await the course of events, 
Sie felt moderately sure that all would 
be just as she wishe d it. 


Fanny looked very pretty in her dark 


ue traveling suit, and her coquettish 
ind hat, with its white feather, as she 
an ber irt _—_— 
t rf. n yked t 
‘ er if Lhe seat we! Pay 
Presently a young nan in a heavy travel- 


ak paused beside her, and asked the 

juestion sue had been expecting soinebody 
would be inmpertinent to ask. 

Sie bad a great mind to tell him she pre- 

erred sitting alone, vut be had taken up 

if} and inade hbiinself comfortable be- 

up Ler mind Ww be 


nu ¢« 


she had quite made 


sO L.n polite. 


li 





to confess to herself that she bad never seen 
a finer face. 

Its clear blue eyes, and blonde hair and 
moustache just suited Fanny's taste, for 
her own hair and eyes were black, and her 
lips and cheeks glowing, and, of course, she 
lixed a bionde man best—indeed, how 
could she help it? 

And he had such a grave sweet voice, 
and be was 80 careful not to sit down on her 
flounces, 

They became very social, and talked of a 
great many things, 


They vowed that they both liked the 


By-and-bye they wandered to religion, 
and then to politics, and on both subjects 
their opinions agreed. 

After that it was all plain sailing, 

A furious snow storin set in, for it was the 
month of January, and the wind blew a 

le. 

But our young friends were so much oc- 
copied in getting acquainted that snow 
storins were of no account whatever. 

After awhile it began to be very cold, and 
to nake things more uncomfortable, tho 
locomotive floundered through the fast in- 
creasing drift in away which showed = the 
passenyers that ere long snuw would assert 
Is power over steain., 

Night was coming on, too, for it was in 
the monthof January, and the train was 
just entering a twenty-imnile stretch, and 
there were nota haifa-dozen dwellings 
from one end of this desolate waste to the 
other. 

Fanny began to feel very nervous, 

She wondered whatever she should have 
done without this gentleman had oecupied 
and who wrapped his 
travelling shaw! round her so care‘ully. 

Fanny thought that if only that Mr. 
Karle Rochefort, of whom Hildred  prated 
so much, had been like this interesting 
stranger, how easily she could have imar- 
ried him, and made Hildred happy. 

The storin increased, the drilts beeame 
more and tuore formidable, and at last the 
engine gavea plunge forward, which shook 
everybody out of their seats, and demoral- 
ized things gunerally. 

They were off the line, and no more pro- 
gress could be inade, 

Fanny cried, and clung to tho stranger, 
who did not appear sorry that the accident 
had happened. 

He comforted the young girl, and drew 
her down on his shoulder to finish her ery- 
ing, and took off her hat so that it would 
not be crushed, and wound her soft) white 
“cloud ’’ over her curls and braids in sucha 
delreate and skilful way. 

“Ah, well!’ 

Fanny had Jost her heartto him before 
the crash happened, and now shoe was coiun- 
pletely subrected, 

Alter all, it wasa very delightful night. 
Fanny dozed alittle, and her stranger sat 
beside her and kept her wrapped up, 

The other men swore over the vilo situa. 
tion they were in, and the women fretted, 
but none ofthis disturbed Fanny Shawmut, 

In the morning aid came ; troops of men 
with shovels and baskets, 

But everything delightful tnust have an 
end, and in due time the train was put on 
the line and D——was reached. 

The stranger put Fanny in a cab, and 
went with her to cousin Benileyv's and asked 


permission to call on her, and so they | 


pirted,. 

Hehadn't thoughtto ask her name,neither 
had she thought toask his, 

The next day, Martha received Ifildred’s 
letter, and that evening, when Fanny's 
stranyer called, oddly enough, Martha her- 
self opened the door tor hint and took his 
card, 

Then she showed him into the parlor, and 
Ollowed bittaton, anmed sh the door beeline 
her, and stayed there talking with him for 
fullytwenty jdninutes, before she called 
anny. 

The stranger was introduced as Mr. ort 
which Fanny thoughta very singulornan 

jutthen alter all, ‘what's ina ? 

Of course they bad very delieht 
ing, which was but the beyinning of a ser- 
jes of delightlhul evenings. 

Mr. Fort’s heart held out just a fortnight, 


Peehiae 


ity) GVetie 


and then he told his love in words too clow- | 
iog forthe eold point of our eynieal pen to | 
write, and the two young people did a very | 


desperate thing—they engaged themselves, 
and set the wedding day just one month 
ahead. 

Fanny wrote herannt avery srraphie ac- 
count ofthe whole affair, dwelling on Mr, 
Fert’s kindnes and devotion during the 
storin, and ending with saving that her 
lover was so far in advanee of that odious 


Karle Rochefort in all the virtues and 
graces, thatshe was sure Aunt Hildred 
would be delighted that her disobedient 


but ever loving niece dia not Stay at hone 

When Aunt Hildred read the letter, she 
laughed till the tears came and ditnimed | 
spectacies, and sie howved t eat, and 
shook Hands with Bett the eooK ariel ft 
proved herseltatru “fl I } 
f i 


I iT i I 

ble Roche ‘ bri’ty nalapt . 
atthe wedding, f ; 
be decent prolite 
dred would yo otf luto such ¢ ‘ sions 
laughter that Fanny began to serious 
for she was certain! y afraid her aunt’s bra 
was softening. 


So many brains were softening 


os * 


‘Tbeu abe looked at him, and was obliged days! 





‘ 


The wedding dress was splendid, and 
Fanny looked like an angel. 

Jit about five minntes before the time 
set for the performance of the ceremony the 
bridegroom was announced, 

But what was Fanny's amazement to «ce 
Hildred rash up to him, throw her arme 
round his neck, and call him her “Dear 
Earle,"’ and tell hiin bow glad she was to 
see hitn back ? 

And then Hildred led him to the bride, 
and making «a low obeisance, went through 
with the ceremony of an introduction. 

“Miss Fanny Shawmut, allow me to have 
the pleasure of presenting to you Mr, Earle 
Rechetort, to whom you _are abvut to be 
married.”’ 

Fanny’s eyes blazed, and her little red 
mouth unclosed to say sounething spiteful, 
but Earle stopped it with a kiss, which is 
always an excellent way to stop @ woman 
frou seolding, 

The wedding came just as though notiin 
| had happened, though everybody rewarke 
thet Fanny bada very high color for a 
bride. 

Brides should always be pale, you know. 

It proveda very happy union, though 
Fanny is wont to declare to Hildred that 
she never would have tmarried that Earle 
Kochefort if it had not been that she could 
notbearthe thought of not wearing that 
“lovely dress,” 

— «= —_ 

A BatcnEeELor'’s LAMENT.—I do wish 
somebody would tell ine how to get es 
w fe? For the last ten vears l've been oon- 
tinually proposing, atall sorts of times, in 
all sortsof places, to all sorts of girls, and 
in all sorts of positions, 

I have knelt in the clear moonlight,while 
the solt zephyrs of June fanned ny heated 
brow,and with iny bands on ney heart made 
the most passionate appeal romantic maiden 
could desire, 

} have proposed in the giddy tinazes ofthe 
waltz 

Ihave besonght a fair girl to be mine 
While skating, rominding her, atthe time, 
thatthe pathof lilo was tar too slippery to 
be trodden alone, 

IT have popped the question behird the 
door, on the stairs, and, in facteverywhere 
Lecould, the last thie onthe shore, where J 
begved the objcetof iny aflections to let 
us breast tho waves together, 

Butittsof nocarthly use, 

No one will lhaveme except an old maid; 
and Dis net ys rial toold maids; though, 
roodness knows, | want a wife altimost bade 
ly enough to take one, 

I’ve hardly a button on any of my shirts, 
orether undergarinents, and au conse. 
quently obliced to fasten them with pins, 

My toes are poking out of my socks, and 
my fingers outof gloves, while to erown all, 
I, Whowimagroat lover of cleanliness, aun 
jloreed tositinaborribly dusty rooms, 

T possess Cnough money to keep a wife 
comlortably; Dan tall, and have a splendid 
moustache; and whatioore cou'd a girl ask? 

If, alter waning areusonable tine, I ree 
ceive no answer to this appeal, [ shall 
speedily cinigrate lo some tropical climate 
| where clothes are altnost superfluous, and 


} washerwoinen uoktownh. B. 
> « -_ 
Two Wipows —The Paris /igaro the 





other day, asked this question— Given two 
widows, of (he Saine uve, sale rank, sane 


dispos tion, one of whoo hada good hus 
band, the other a bad one, would both de 
sire to re-marry, Which would. marry 
first?’ Several answers wero received, 
One began by stating that all widows 


desired to tn Urry apeainn | tLlial it was UO tk) ba 
ble to say Which would tuarry first, for bhe 
ofthe bad husband would wantto get a bet- 


terone, and #he ol the good husband be 
eause 8nO Was tu ensod tla tnarried life. 
Another lady revi }tuat there was no 
doubt about the tiatter; «i; whe had had 
the bad husband would be too happy In ber 
deliverencetoever w btoteumipt Pate again. 
Anoundividual signing bitnoselt "A Bad Hus 
brani, mimde Clils leroeious reply “She 


i 


who hwl the goo hushand would be the 


first toinsarry avyain. Why? Ibecause she 
would forget him sooner,’ 
——_ « ~_ 


NATIONAL MUSIC. [It woull lead to aa 
interesting as well as uselul d “yuls.tiou, to 
inquire how it has lappencod that different 
tiasecal instruments lave become allied 
vith the custoios of different nations, The 
harpinety be said to belong to Ireland, the 
bagpipes to Seotland, the (lute to Germany, 
the violin to Italy, and the guitar to Spain. 
The high-born Spanish maiden stli de 
lightS jo this barteontous imstruments: the 
soldier takes it with Litn on tus march and 


j pthe Cainp; the tiulateer cheers bis 
Vay OVer Lhe lnoUuntIIns Ww is sound; the 
earriers take it with them: in their covered 
vayzons; the barber lias or ize upia his 
th which he auiuses lilmiself w le 
\ r it tisifots \ ( a | 

r “i r 
i ‘ i 
f ] 
“ 

_—o-~oe 
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«t , ‘ I 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 
THE THRUSUS FRIEND. 


BY PIPKIN, 





| 


HATEVER is that under the 
bushes 7?" 
It was Daisy who spoke, and her 


little sister Rath, stooping down, tenderly 
lied from the datiup ground « half thedged 
bird, whose brown still feathers sive stooth- 
ed with dainty touches. 

Daisy pecped uptorough the firs and 
laurels to fod the nest from which the poor 
bird miust bave tallen, 

There it was, but 
reach. 

“Wei tnust ask Royer: be iss so 
can easily put it back,” they said, 

But old Roger the gardener shook his 
head 

“'Tis no inanner of use; likely enough 
the old birds have some sortol spite against 
the little ‘un. 

“Tl put it in the nest to please you, but 
it won't be long before you tind it om the 
ground again.” 

Royer was riylit. 

The next morning there lay the 
thrush under the trustees 
and helpless that Ruth, who was very ten 
der-hearted, sat down on the wround lo 
atroke and ery over it. 

Royer was sutmtmioned again. 

Hie was the counsellor of the children in 
manv of thei aditheulties, 

There lay the litthe brown 
Ruth's frock. 

“You'll never rear it,’ he said. 

“But, Roger, dear,we will take such care 
ot. pleaded Daisy. 

“Woe like the poor thrush so much; we 
intend to feed itourown selves with egy 
and bread-cruimbs ; do please say it) will 
live.”’ 

**Bacause, you see, Roger, we want it to 
Jove us very inuech, and to sing to us,” 
added Ruth. 

*Ploase yourselves,” answered the old 
ardener in his grail voice, tyou'll only 

il) it with kindness, and my adviee is, let 
the poor thing be putout ol its misery at 
once. 

“But there, vou alwavs do have | your 
way, Miss Daisy, and the off dove-caye in 
the tool-house is empty, saving whieh, 
Roger sLooped to wheel aw ty his barrow ofl 
turt, 

The two children raced across the grass to 
the tool-house, and Soon the poor thrush, 
looking very wretched, was laid ona hand- 


hopelessly out ol 


tall, and 


} mor 


looking So pitiful 


buneh oon 


ful of cut grass at the bottour ot the large 
wicker cage. 
“T wonder why it gapes so? said’ Ruth, 


watching the opening and shutting of the 
feeble yvellow bill. 

“Tt letsall the miee bread-erumbs 
out as fasts TP put them in its beak,’ 
plained Baisy. 


drop 
COLL 


But Miss Janes, the governess, was ring 
ing the schoolroom bell froma the window, 
and the uated thrush miaust be lett. 

“TT wish we could sit by at all the after 
noon,’ said the lit ‘it will be se 
lonely, poor thing, 

When bedtine came they were still more 
unwilling te leave their new pet. 

“Susan would not let us have the cage in 
the nursery, IT ami atraid,”’ said Daisy. 

“Supp we we sel it under the fir-tree.and 
then, as Soon as ever itis light, we can ok 
out of our window and see it.”’ 

Very early did the ehildren wake, but 
they were not the first lo open their eves on 
the sunshine that Spring, orniiy. 

Koyer, it dreauing of his 


tle giris, 


Is true, Was Still 


early potatoes, noone in) the house was 
stirring, even the oid horse stood motion 
less and drowsy in the paddoek, but all 
around there was a chant of birds, in tall 


fir-trees, among the mulberry leaves, and 
alout the close 

“If we eould only get the window open 
just a little, whispered Daisy, ‘*twe could 
chirp tothe peor thrusb,and it would know 


beech-lenec. 


‘ 


we were here. 
Bat Rath eaught ler sister's band as she 
lifted it. 


“Hush!’ ss said; “look there, 
Daisy.” 

For the thr noving to the side of 
the cage, ks 3 stow bi'l very wide 


Open. 
They could see this, but they could also 

see soinetiiinig tore. 
On a bough of the fr 

eaye sata robin, lis throat: and 


tree just above the 
pretty red 


breast swelling and beaving with the joy- 
ousness of Ss inorning Sonu. 

Sudden!v he ceased ; perhaps the singer 
heard = ‘Sou tbelow. whieh told that 
there was another bird 1 ir Who could not 
tar _ t Live warth Suns n 

in t ys rw } TC 
. n ait ‘ 
Lais 

Presentiv t f ] Way not far 
however; t y Is t " y hither 
arid t ¢ t yrass i he 
fi “et { is 4 » , AS \ ie 

4 “ "a \ Ya | ‘, 

“ > oa | ‘as on 4 

‘ It sa . ‘ t ~ ~ ; 
Rath squeezing her hands t wether wreat 
excitement ; she Gare not ciap for fear of 
frightening away the robin. 

Clever litle bird! between the wide 


wicker pare it had already dropped tbe 


worm down the thrush’s throat, 


THE SATURDAY 


Then .t flew away to find another and yet 
another. 

At last the thrush was satisfied; it even 
nave a leeble chirp and balanced itself on 
one leg by way ot expressing its thanks, 
while the robin perched again on the bough 
overhead to finish his song, now more joy- 
ous than before, 

But would the dear little bird continue 
the tusk it liad begun ? 

Toe children were very anxious about 
tis. 

When evening came they hid themselves 
behind the tir-tree, peeping round continu. 
ally to wateh the cage. 

Yes, there was the red breast and the 
bright eyes; they could hear the little im- 
patientehirp with which the robin sum- 
inoned the slow awkward thrush to the 
bars, they could see how patiently it was 
feeding the belpless fledging. 

“Ol! whispered Ruth, putting her lips 
close to her sister's ear, “IT should like to 
give that dear robin a gold eage.”’ Bue 
inost likely the litthe brown bird was hap- 
pier without i, 

And now, every morning and evening, 
the same little scene went on. 

(ienerally two little faces were pressed 
against the lower panes of the 
nursery window, watching the pretty sight, 
and one morning there was something still 
more wondertul to be seen, 

Qn thisday the robin was a little later 
than usual. 


close 


Shad he was not alone; behind him flew 
two other birds, large ones, with brown 
backs and pretty speckled breasts, like 


that which was just beginuing to appear in 
the eayed thrush, 

Daisy and Ruth whispered to each other 
that these must be the father and mother of 
their caged bird. 

“Ruth, said Daisy, a day or two later,I 
wouder whether the litthe thrush is old 
enough to fly yet.” 

It was evening, aod each of the two chil- 
dren was tucked snugly in her litthe white 
bed, 

Ruth's voice sounded rather sleepy as she 
answered 

“Suppose we open the cage door to-mor- 
row and try.”’ 

“It would be nice to see it sit on a 
bough,’ said Daisy,**but I don't quite want 
to love it.”’ , 

“LT think it would come to our window 
and sing,”’ 
children fell asleep, 

Next morning as they hurried down into 
the garden, their heads brim full of 
their new plan, old Roger met then, with 
rather a disturbed Jlook on 
luce. 

“T wouldn't go tothe thrush this) morn- 
ing, it l was vou,’’ he said, 

“Why not, Roger? Oh, what bas hap- 
pened 2?” 

“Well, Miss Daisy and Ruth, don't take 
it to heart, inv dears, now don’t ve, but the 


fact is, the poor thing was killed last night; | 


something gotat the cage, I 
how there's the poor thing!” 

“And we were just going to set it 
aloiost sobbed Daisy. 

“T wouldn't grieve over it, if 1 was you,” 
said the old gardener; “twas too weak 
and delicate to have tuanaged for itself—the 
other birds would have peeked and wor- 
ried nomost likely ; it's best asit is, Miss 
Ruth, forthe littl girl was crying bit- 
terly.” 

‘The poor robin will be so sorry," she 
said. 

Indeed, it seemed as if the robin knew 
somehow what bad happened, for this little 
bird-inember ot the Llumane Society was 
never afterwards seen fluttering about the 
euiply cage, or hopping hither and thither 
on the prass under the fir-tree, 

Bat Daisy and Ruth both declared that it 
often Sat upon the bough, just above the 
grave of their dead favorite, and sang there 
Its sweetest Sony, 


fancy ; any- 


free,”"’ 


- —_—_>_ — >a ttst=—‘i—S 


TO HIS HEART. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


LI. her life Margaret Hunter had lived 
alone with her grandfather in a house, 
in the wmidst of a garden which hid it 
fromthe road. 

They bad a few visitors, 

Old Mr. Morley would have nothing todo 
with neighbors, aud those who came to the 
house were principally old friends from a 
distanee ; vld men and women who did not 
interest voung Margaret tnuch. 

All she Knew of bere parents was that they 
must be dead. 

Once she had asked her grandfather if he 
hatauy pertraitot her mother, and be had 
sud 


» 


“Look in the glass and you will see 
her.’ 
Ther Sie had sa d _ 
(grandpa, | never knew how my mother 
i ‘ em Away. , 
— « ‘4 Li A i 
| a A 
‘ “ e . A 
| is isery tL, who turned a 
frightened look over ber shoulder, and 
sa}. 1— 
“Hush! Master won't like to have him 
talked of.” 
“Why ? asked Margaret. 
‘They quarrelled,”’ said the old woman. 
Tiere, Luere be quiet-—-don't speak of it to 


masier. 


“When we have quarrelled with people 
Margaret to herself, 
Ol course, that is why 


whoare dead,” Sai 
“we feel remorse. 


fatber.’’ 


murmured Ruth, and then both | 


his kindly | 


EVENING POST. 











And thinking of the cold, stern man, who 
had never once carressed her, it did not 
seein unlikely that be wight have been un- 
kind to her parents, 

| He was not unkind to her, it is trae, but 

' he had never been tender. 

| Jane was fond of ber, but she was ignor- 
ant and snperstitious; and sete the 
Inost congenial companion Margaret had 
ever had, was a very strange one. 

A woman no longer young, evidently a 

| hard working person, yet as evidently by 
birth a lady, who had met ber once in the 
woods when she was a little child, and had 

| asked her fora kiss, and who ever since 
had, now and again, crossed her path in 
some lonely place, and talked to her as no 
one else ever did. 

She asked her name once,and the woman 
had said. 

“Call ine Martha.”’ 

“Martha was iny mother’s name,’’ said 
the child; “she died before I ever knew 
her.”’ 

Then suddenly she was very strangely 
moved, 

“Oh, if only had a dear 
said. 

And the woman kissed her again, and 
tears dropped from her eyes, 

That was vears ago. 

Margaret was now seventeen, yet still she 
inet the pale, fair woman, with ber hard- 
worked hands and high-bred face, her com- 
mon dress and lady-like movements, in 
the woods by the little spring, amidst the 
grey recks inthe pathway that led from 
the orchard to the highway, and once or 
twice in the orchard itself, 

Thet was when her 
away. 

And she bad never spoken to him of this 
lady. 

He never 
friends. 

Once she complained to the woman of 
this, but she only answered— 

“Your grandfather is wise; obey him. 
Your quiet life is a aafe one, at least. You 
do not Know the world’s dangers, ny dear 
child.”’ 

Of late, however, Margaret bad had a lit- 

| tle secret of her own, one that did not tell 


motber,”’ she 


grandfather was 


allowed her to have any 


; her friend any more than her grand- 
father. 
| Someone else had met herin the lonely 
woods, 


Someone else had told her, asthis woman 

, had said, that she was beautiful, 

|. Yes, someone else had kissed her also, 
with a kiss that thrilled ber through and 

| through. 

She had a lover of whom she knew no- 
thing save that he was handsome, that he 
| praised her, that he said life was uublest 
| without her. 
| Perhaps she might have told) Martha all, 
| but she feared she might make the imeet- 
| ings Known to her friends, and Margaret 
| knew, by instinct that the mention of a 

lover would horrify them all, 

Yet she could not forego the one happi- 
ness of life. 

She knew her grandfather would put an 
end to the pleasant ineetings if he guessed 
at them; and Ralph Harland had also told 
her 80. 

“A strange old genleman your grand- 
father,’ he bad said; “aman who, though 
doubtless deserving of respect, has no svi- 
pathy for others. Were I to goto the house 
and ask perimission to visit you, though he 
knows ine well enough by reputation, he 
would drive ine from his door. We inust 
marry first, Margaret, and then ask his for- 
giveness, Wecan do wituoutit if he re- 
fuses it, I think.” 

And Maryaret felt that so she 
her Ralph for her very own she 
without all else. 

W hat had her grandfather ever 


had with 


her? 

She loved her friend Martha much _ bet- 
ter. 

“Have you ever loved anyone?” she 


| asked that poor woinan at this time. 

| And ared flush rose to the pale cheek. 

| “The woman who has never loved is yet 
unborn," she said. 

| “And was not that love the greatest joy 
of your life?” asked Margaret. “Even 
thought it is past—as I suppose it is, for 
you seein very lone! y—-does it not give you 
happiness to remember it?” 7 ; 

The woman clutehed her by the arm. 

**Margaret,’’ she said, “love is woman's 
life; it is sometimes her eternal curse. 
Mine cursed ine. Happiness! Ah, good 
Heaven ! could you seo my bleeding heart. 
Child, child, beware of love! Shun it, flee 
from it.” 

And Margaret put aside the fancy she had 
had of connding in Martha. 

“They are all alike,” she said—“all alike. 
Noone ever loved as Ralph and I love. 
They cannot understand us.”’ 

That day she kisse.l Martha fondly when 
she leit ber. ; 


She had promised her lover to leave 


home with hin that night, and she knew 
Lihat teev inightnever meet aya 
sSbe i } i OAc K siter sie h i re fea 
ie we 
fart >. g « 9 
All that evening Margaret wa 
anid ir .@ ani neasy 8 [, taklugas 
adieu of her old home. | 
She felt some remorse when she looked at 
her grandfather, and she even felt sorry 


that she was about leaving Jane thus. 
But Ralph stood first. 
She had no thought of draw ing back, 
She sat iu the old kitchen at last lingeri 
over the spot wlere she had been 
for, if there had been anv comiort. nt had 
been at Jane's knee, when the door burst 
open, and Jane herself tottered in, and 


IA Ppilest 





could do | 


been to | 


| 


grandpa cannot bear to speak of iny poor trembling with borror,cast herself ypou Ler 
| Sees. 


“Oh, child, obild, I never shall get over 
this night,"’ she said. “Oh, God have mercy 
on me! What has poor Jano done to de. 
serve this ?”’ 

“What bas happened, Jane?’’ cried Mar. 
garet, kneeling Lesidethe frightened wo- 
man. “Tell ine. Speak to me.’’ 

“I’veseen a spirit, Miss Maggie,” said 
Jane, “A spirit [rom the other world. } 
bave seen your mother, child, white and 
worn, and wretched, standing watching 
your window. Some trouble is coming, 
soine trouble is coming. What shail | 
do?’ 

The girl grew pale. 

“Jane, you inust deceive yourself,”’ she 
said. 

**No, I don't, miss,’’ said June. 
her plain as I do you. 

“T couldn’t forget poor Miss Martha. 
She was standing in the white moonlight, 
looking at your window. 

“I daresn’t tell master ; but there’s great 
trouble coming ; death perhaps.’’ 

Margaret, witha horror for which she 
had no words, crouched close to the wo- 
inan's side. 

“Why should iny mother come back to 
the world to-night ?’’ she asked herself. 
“Am 1 doing wrong ? 

“Can it be wrong to leave home so? So 
wrong that iny mother's spirit must return 
to guard ime.”’ 

For the moment her resolution faltered, 

But the terror passed ere long. 

She even grew to believe that Jane was 
the victim of her superstitious terrors, 

And she went to her room at last, resol- 
ved to meet her lover as she had promised. 

She had prepared her litthe bundle, and 
placed the tiny sum of money she possessed 
in the pocket of her dress, 

She had written a note to her grandfather 
and laid it on her unrumpled pillow, 

And now that the house was all still— 
even Jane, in spite of her terror, asleep in 
her gafret room—the girl crept downstairs 
and out into the orchard. 

The moon shone bright; the path to the 
road was clear. 

She crept down it and opened the gate. 

A little way beyond a dark figure stood 
amongst the trees. 

It hastened forward, 

“My darling,” cried a soft voice. 

lt was Raiph; all Margaret's terror van- 
ished. 

She was with her lover; she was safe. 


“I saw 


“A qarriage stands at the end of the 
lane,’’ he whispered. 
“We will be beyond pursuit in an hour. 


Come, my darling.” 

But as she placed her hand in bis hand 
raised her lips to his own, another figure, 
erouched until now in the shadow under 
the great pear tree beside the gate,arose and 
glided like a ghost between them. 

A white face turned itself towards Ralph 


Harland, a whitehand waved bim baeck- 
ward, 
“Demon!"’ said a low, clear voice. 


*Black-hearted deinon, leave this poor girl 
and got” 

“Whoare you,who interfere? said Ralph. 

“Her mother,” said the woman. 

Margaret screamed, 

In the white moonlight, her head uncov- 
ered, her face pale as that of the dead, the 
face seemned that of a spirit. 

She did not recognize Martha, and over- 
come by terror, tainted in her aris, 

And Martha,clasping the girl to ber heart, 
repeated the command— 

*“(o—leave ber.”’ 

When Margaret again opened her eyes, 
she was alone with the woman, 


Sne knew her face and voice now, and 
angrily shrank from her. 
“Where is Ralph?" she said. “How 


dared you interfere ? 

“How dared you pretend to be my mo- 
ther?) Oh, Ralph, Ralph.” 

But the woman, tenderly bending over 
her, answered— : 

“Ralph, as you call him, 
ever, I hope. 

“If he has gone to his wife, be has done 
weil, for he has one. 


has gone, for- 


“And I interfered to save you from de- 
struction and disgrace, and, child, I did not 
utter a falsehood. 

“Tain your mother. Years ago, I left my 
father’s home at night, with one as bad as 
nate : 

“We were mnarried, and six months after- 
wards I learned that be had ancther wife; 
and he finally fled to eseape a prison. I 


| only returned to piace you, my elnld, upon 


the step of the old hoinestead. On 
little breast lav a note, 

**PFather, this child is Martha's child. 
She is nained Margeret after that blessed 
woman, Martha's nother, and vour wile. 
May she be tnore gratefulfor vour kind- 
ness, more dutifu , a better woulan every 
way, than her wretehbed mother. ’ 

“Aiter that ] worked honestly for mv 
bread, in a fariner’s kiteben, but I could 
not refrain from seeing my child. Ot late, 


your 


I have seen the new hope tuat had sprang 
. y bitter x 
’ 
\f 2 
Si 

Ar dthe wi nan answe red— 

“Iw vo tO inv father and say—‘Father 
| have sinned walnst Hleaven and befur 
th 

ir ’ j = rs ¢ ” 

i ie awntwo women kneit befo 


an, and he Yas 1 t stern totbeiu 


¥ el: nis ®s pressed Margaret's fureh« 
but he took M irtha to bis heart, 
taeda a eer 
THE great man is he who does not lus¢ 
i his chiid's beart. 
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THE ROSE. 


BY R. 6. CHILTON, 





I pluek for you, still wet with dew, 

Fresh Gowers of every shape and hue; 
Which ‘neath the skies of your blue eyes, 

Shall fairer seem than where they grew. 


This bursting rose the passion shows, 
Which my poor heart would fain disclose; 
Ob! let it rest upon your breast, 
And breathe the secret that it knows, 
a = 
THE NEW ASSISTANT. 
VE done whatI never did before, Mrs. 
Sour,’’ said Madame Plimsdale to Mer 
old housekeeper. ‘‘I've engaged a girl 
without a recommendation. You know 
Mademoiselle is gone, and.we want some- 
one totry onin the show-room; and this 
yirl had such pretty shoulders! She put on 
that Turkish mantle, with the shaded fringe, 
in a way that would have made any lady 
that had money enough buy it without 
needing it. 
Lintorne.’’ 
“Well, I hope she won't turn out like 
Sararan, who stole everything she could 





Madame Plimsdaie’s establishment was 
on fire. The girls rushed headlong street- 
ward, casting their work to the winds. 
Madame secured the contents of her desk, 
and followed. 

The employees were crowded in the 
street, looking upward; the neighbors had 
rushed out; the firemen got to work. 

The root seemed to be on fire. From the 
upper floor the servants made their escape, 
wrapped in blankets, quilts, or sheets ; they 
wrung their hands, and lamented the 


trunks that held their few possessions, tor- 


She says her name is Lilly 
' 


lay her hands on,’ said Mrs. Sour, snap- | 


vishly. 

, On the third night of Lilly’s engagement, 
as she was putting on her ulster to go home, 
Mrs. Sour said : 

‘‘Miss Lintorne, it strikes me 
singular that you should think you would 
vet off without being found out. You've 
‘ot your pockets stuffed full of provisions, 
| watched you when you went back to the 
lunech-room and helped yourself. I shall 
mention it to Madame.’’ 

The girl burst into tears. 

She looked so terrified and abashed, that 
Mrs. Sour felt an emotion of pity for her,and 
muttered : 

‘IT don’t mean to be hard, but it’s my 
duty. Madame Plimsdale is always being 
robbed. It’s a dishonest world.”’ 

Meanwhile, the girl took from the pocket 
of her ulster a bottle and a couple of paper 
packets. In one was two biscuits; in the 
other a little slice of cold ham, 


as rather, 


— 


getting that their lives had been saved. 

The mistress counted them one by one— 
“Maggie, Anna, Nellie! Are you all 
here?’’ Then she screamed aloud: ‘Mrs. 
Sour—poor old Mrs. Sour—she is up there 
yet !’’ 

As she spoke, aslight form darted from 
the ranks of the workwomen, and flew into 
the burning house. 

It was that of Lilly Lintorne. 

Amidst the screams of her companions, 
she made her way up the long staircase, fit. 
fully lighted by the flames that consumed 
the roof and walls of the upper floor. 

The smoke was thick and black; the air 
hot ; but the girl had tremendous courage 
and good lungs. 

Happily, Mrs. Sour had not locked her 
door. She had torgotten to do th's, having 
retired quite heavy with sleep. 

How Lilly dragged herto the door and 





managed at the same time to clutch the | 


precious bag containing the old lady's lite- 
earnings, she never knew. 

But as the flames caught the bed and 
rushed over the floor,she pushed and pulled 
the old woman into fresher air, which re- 
vived her sufficiently to give her power to 
help herself. 

However, she had not left the fated room 
one moment too soon. Ere she reached the 


| street, its interior was a fiery furnace. 


“You will expose me !"’ she sobbed; “you | 


will make me lose my place. Ob, what it 
be poor! I never knew—I never 
guessed what it would be!  Everything— 
everybody against one ! 
stealing ? 
of tea you poured out for me. Here are 
the biscuits and ham I had on my plate. It 
is the half of my own lunch. 
and took it like a:thief; but do you think I 


is to 


am one ?’ 

She burst intotears again, and 
with her head upon the table—sucha young, 
pretty, childish head, that the housekeeper 
softened. 

“Well, no,’’ she faltered ; 
hasty for once. But Sararan 
against human nature, that’s a fact. But, 
my child, why couldn’t you eat your lunch 
at table ?’’ 

“T took these things for my mother,’”’ 
sighedthe girl. ‘Ihave not a penny to 
buy food with. I have fed her this way for 
three days. She would have starved if I 
hadn’t.’” 

“Don't, child, dont,’’ said Mrs. Sour, 
who was by this time wiping herown eyes. 
“How waslto know’? You oughtto have 
come and told me. I'll see your ma this 
week.”’ 

She coaxed the girl to calmness, and sent 
her home with a basket of nice things for 
her sick mother ; and from that day the two 
were friends. 

Any one who was in the good graces of 
Mrs. Sour was well thought of by Madame. 


sobbed, 


“T’ve been 


turned me 


Besides, the girl was very clever. She 
learned the business rapidly, and soon 


earned a good salary. 
It was the busy time betore Christmas. 
All the workwomen at Madame Plimsdale’s 
establishment were very busy. 
On one particular night a 
made that everyone would stay 


request was 
until four 


o’ clock 

Needles flew tast ind the work was fir 
i q ¥ Vi I 4 
keep awake \ n 
in the lap, orthe needle dropped from 


unnerved finger. 

Suddenly there came a cry ot ‘‘Fire, fire!" 
at the door below. 

Work dropped tothe floor. The blinds 
were pulled up The windows of the op- 


posite houses reflected a red glare. 


But wasit really | 
See ! in this bottle is only the cup 


I came back | 


“She's saved my life, and also my sav- 
ings,’’ said Mrs. Sour, in telling the story, 
afterwards. ‘I'd have been burnt in my 
bed if it had not been for her. I’ve made 
my willand lett her everything I had. Hu- 
map natur’s not so bad, after all.’’ 


J.J. E. 


— >_> — > -—— - 


Brains of Bold. be 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture. 
between 


Most of our comforts grow up 
crosses, 

One ot the sublimest things in the world 
is plain truth. 

Innocence is like polished armor;it adorns 
and it defends, 

Nothing is ever done beautifully which is 
done in rivalship. 

The progress of rivers to the ocean is not 
so rapid as that of man Ww error, 

Nothing is so credulous as vanity, or 80 
ignorant as of what becomes itself, 

That action is best that procures the great- 
est happiness for the greatest numbers, 

Where a case is good, an appeal 
be directed to the heart rather than the head, 

The whole duty of a man is embraced in 
the two principles of abstinence and patience, 


should 


A certain amount of distrust is whole 
some, but nct so much of others as of ourselves, 

One of the greatest blessings you can en- 
joy isa tender, honest, and enlightened conscience, 

False fears bring on true vexations; the 
imaginary grievances of our lives are more than the 


. real. 


Our grand business is, not to see what 
ties dimly ata distance, but todo what liesrieariy at 
hand. 

The art of living easily as to money, is to 
pitch your scale ot ving one degree below your 
INCAS. 

Happiness consists not in having such 
and such possessions, but in being fitted toenjoy what 
we have 

There are men who love only themselves; 
and these are men of hatred, for to love one’s self 
alone i«to hate others. 

The way to growstrong in Christ, is to 
become weak in yourself (sud poureth no power in- 


to nao*’s heart, till man’s power ls poured »ut 
. 


Affectation is certain deformity; by form 


s la a node the young begin 
“ < gria 1 a very olten en! being ¥ 
LW i ve 
eute pr s i ls 6 . r ia 4 s a id maar 
t most of them, and when we have done our best, 


gradually ace ept the results God sends. 
Whatever busies the mind 


rupting it, has at least this use That it 


without cor 
rescues the 
day from idleuess; and he that is never idle will sel- 
dow be viclous—iadeed, If wisely busy, be cannot be 


a, 








ie eee 
Femininittes. 
All women wish to be esteemed. They 
care less to be respected. 

Women, more than all, are the element | 
and Kiugdom of illusion. 

A woman seldom writes her will. 
is so much of it she can't. 

But for women, our entire world were 
but a frost-bitten potato, worthless to the core. 

Never attempt to convince a woman ot 
anything by argument. You must resort to emo- 
tlon. 

The calculation of probabilities is never 
more idle than when applied to the thoughts and seu- 
tluents of a woman. 

Large license is accorded to beauty. 
F.very woman can afford to be saucy if she pleases, 
but not If she displeases. 

The spinsters of Atlanta, Ga., have re 
quested the Legislature to make it a special offence 
fur any widow to marry again. 

Female suftrage is a failure in Vermont 
Of 314 women who had aright to vote at a recent | 
election la Burlington, only cight exercised the priv- 
llege. 

Mr. Beecher, too, says discouraging things 
about girl babies. Perhaps Mr. Beecher can tell us 
how leap year could be carried on if there were no 
girl babies, 

In Salt Lake City the sidewalks are 
twenty feet wide, Thisisto permita man's widows 


to walk abreast, Instead of {un couples, when going to 
his funeral, 


| 


There 


While an American girl looks with tavor 
vna duke or acount, the English girl snatches up au 
Ainerican plumber, and has the best of the swap 
every time. . 


“Civilization, on her luminous wings, 
sears in the direction of Reno, Nev. .°' says a Calfor- 
ula paper, The squaws in tuat vicinity have taken to 
using face-powder, 


The paper pail, the invention of a Chi- 
cago lady, yields a large income. The gimlet-point- 
ed screw, the idea of a little girl, has realized milllons 
ot dollars to Its patentee, | 


An Indian named ‘‘Man-Afraid-of- Noth- 
ing,’* married a white woman in Moutana, recently, 
and one week after hie wedding applied to his tribe 
to have his name changed, 


When aDutch maid-servant wishes to go 
toa dance, and has roswain of her own, she 
hires a cavalier for the occasion. A beau with an um- 
vbrella receives double pay. 


A surgeon, whose wife is a great scold, 
being asked what he thought would be the yreatest 
triumph of his surgical art, replied, ‘To take the 
jaw out of a scolding woman,” 


Feminine news gatherers are not a sue- 
cess, Onete editinacvuntry town, and the peo- 
ple stopped taking the paper because she told them 
all the news before it came out. 


It isn’t often that two full yards of roy- 
alty get tog-ther, but lt isthe case with the Princess 
of Denmark, who is 6 feet 3 luches tall, She is the 
‘highest’ princess In the worid. 


A lady, being about to marry a man who 
was ver; luw in stature, was told that he was a very 
bad mai). ‘**Well,*’ said she, ‘if he ts bad, there's 
one con fort—there is very little of him," 


An old lady, looking at her glass, and 
finding tha’ it too faithfully refleeted her gray hair 
and wrinkled face, was heard to remark: ‘They do 
not make mirrors so well as they used to do."* 


Exactness may sometimes be carried to 
excess. We fancy it was so in a recent case, 
disconsolate widower wrote to aunounce the death of 
his wife, thus: ‘‘Her wearied spirit sank to rest at 
3, —rallroad time.*' 


Papa: ‘‘According to this new standard, 
Minnie, we must set the clock back four minutes, 
eh?’’ Minnie (still in the market): ‘*Four minutes! 
Put it back lots, Papa! Nothing less than tem years 
will do me any gvod."’ 


where a 


A young woman in Oshkosh, who mar 
ried aman while under the tuipression that te wasa 
‘architect's assistant, 
discovering that he assisted the architect by ecarry- 
ing bricks up a ladder to a bod. 


“What you need, madam,"’ wisely re 
marked the doctor, ashe glanced at her tungue, ‘‘is 
exercise."* ‘‘I know it, doctor; but my husband ts 
away so much, that Il don*tyeta chance to talk to 
him half as much as he deserves.’ 


‘became discouselate upon 


In Japan women make their age known 
by certain styles of wearing the hair. In this coun- 
try they don’t. Whenan American woman wears 
her hair over the back of achair at night, the style 
Jdoean'tindicate whether she is Wor W years vid- but 
the probabilities are that she is. 


A Cleveland woman tricd holding a bal 
as collateral security for a board bill She took ears 
of the child, so thatit's mother could work In a store 
When the mother failed to pay the bill, the lady re- 
fused togivelitup, and the owner of the property 
had to seek courts of law and get a wri. of haveas 
corpus, 


Most womenare natural economists. They 


have twice the skill of saving that men have 1 k 
of the ‘‘auld clothes made ty louk amist as we as 
new:** think of the old bonnets brought out a ir 
trimmed in the latest style Betore men talk 
extravagance of women they should end 


earn a leseon from their ¢ 


A farimer in } 
ow 
" 

A little Oy Ca i a a " 
Cal., police stat e and asned e heep 
him to pases the night with ” : 
jailed for drunkenness The worman was 
tiful and highly respected I nfl 
cured a small package of ce acies for + 
was admitted to her cell, and Ke 
night. 


News Notes. 


General Sheridan was an altar boy in his 
youth. 

A Baltimore swell went to a funecy dress 
ball asa donkey. 





The winter in Great Britain has been un- 
usually mild thus far, 

Barnum has decided to name his 
elephant Tom Thumb. 


white 


A white rainbow is one of the rare phe 
nomena lately obecrved, 

The plentitul snow, according to an old 
proverb, presages big « reps, 

Photographing on silk and linen is now 
successfully practiced lu London. 

Not one of the six Congressmen 
Callfornia was born in that State 


from 


In Michigan the Supreme Court has de 
clded that pool-selling ts gambling 

Smoking in the church vestibules is to be 
shut down upon in Baruesvitle, Ga 

It is said that for every novel printed and 


piblished == in 
jected, 


hugland, ten are written and re- 


A man at South Boston, it is reported, 
takes a plunge inthe salt water every morning In 
the year. 

It is said that there are more people out 
of work In New York to-day than at any time fot 
years past, 

New York City has 2,000 rag pickers it 
in snded, ariel thete gatherings of rag are valued at 


970, 000 a year, 


Chicago isto have a new opera house 
nhue stortes high, with three froute, and 


half a million, 


ting over 


Statistics show that there are at present 
almost aimillion people tn Great Iritain who receive 
charttable rellef. 

The authorities of St. Giles, in’ Beigium, 
have supplied the police on night duty with cloth 
boots having rusher soles, 

The Second Adventists definitely an 
nounece that the world willeome to an end on the 
tth of next November 

Matthew Arnold, the great English au 
thor and lecturer, thinks that In this country too 
many people flock to the clthe 

A divorce was granted the other day by 
Chancellor Runny , of New Jersey, tom couple that 
had been married for thirty years, 

sills amounting to 31,250,000 for damages 
done by the Colon army in the civil war have been 
Introwluced Into the present Congress, 

A Newark streetcar company's 


dentis under ball for trial om the 


prest 
charge of heeping 
stables, 


dlscased horees in the company 


A bill lias been introduced at Albany, re 
quiring the teaching of physiology and hygiene in 
the publle schools of the State of New York. 


A boy confined in the Sherman, Texas, 
calaboose had to be carried toa stove during the late 
cold spell to keep lim trom freezing to death, 


A French authority says that boots and 
thoes may be rendered perfertly waterproof by soak 


tng them for veral hours in thick # ap-water, 


An English nobleman, now traveling in 
the West, is charged with falling in lowe with the 


housemald of a Denver hotel anu wanting to marry 


her, 

A French industrial society has reeom 
mended the suppression of all « ar swe mm the 
ground thatthey are both wasteful and danger- 


ous, 


A Beaver, Pa., man has a grave dug and 
tileely walled for lilmeelf, and, aved elgitt-five, has 
been walting ever since 1476 for tle immense to get 
Inte it 

Fred Curtis, of San Francisco, aged 17 
has just cated asenheation i y ‘a ts 
wid over fort years ! “Oo 

Iren, 

The New York Tribune prints a commu 
hileat iin which it le @ t ‘ t 
melt the enow on car-tracks le t 
fect of horses 

A beardless youth of 19 years is under 
arrest at Calletaturg, Ky i thie harge f gammy, 
and noo less than four alleged wives have riseu p to 
testify agaliuost him 

They say that Miss Ellen Terry went into 
a ( ago store the thera rhe er the plu- 
tographs, andtheny heal py 1 { f and 
aekerl the clerk wl twa 


In an Erie, Pa., court the other day a 


man passed upto and asked the ¢ irtto mnG@rm the 
by of sale of whi he thad d ; | 

Deter Wilda, for the « ‘ ' 

New York’s charicy com sioners are 
eniea f v to perfecta pla t the aga 
brought “vera r ‘ j i” 
tive 1 i ar ‘ 

LB r N I i 
wa : ' 
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, Dur Uoung Folks. 


THE THRUStUS FRIEND. 


BY PIVKIN, 


that under the 


THATEVER is 
bushes 7 

\\ It was Daisy whe wna her 
little sister Ruth, stooping down, tenderly 
lifted from the datip wround @ talfe th dyed 
bird, whose brown still feathers sive simooth 
ed with dainty t 

Daisy pecped up tiurough the firs and 
laurels to tind the nest from whieh the poor 
bird siust thave tallen. 

There it was, but 
roach. 

“Wemustagk Royer: hbeis seo 
ean easily put it back,” they sald, 

But old Roger the slik 
head 

“'Tisnotmanner of use; likely enough 
the old birds have some sortot spite ayainst 
the little ‘un. 


spoke, 
miches 

hopelessly out olf 
tall, and 


Kardenes his 


oe Be | prtitin the nest to please vou, brut 
it won't be long before you tin {it on the 
ground again.” 

Royer wos riylit. 

The next toorning there lav the poor 
throsh onder the tustes, looktngy so pitital 
and helpless that Kath, who was very ten 
der-hearted, sat down on the Vay rund to 


atroke and erv over it. 


(ower was surmioned aan, 

Hie wasthe @ounsellor of the children in 
manvoof their citleoulthes, 

There lav the little brown bunel oon 
{uth os frock, 

“You'll never rear it,"’ lhe said. 

“But, Roger, dear,we will take such care 
of it,” pleaded Duisy. 

“Wo like the poor thrush so tnueh > we 
intend to feed ilourownh selves with Ooyy 
and bread-crutibs ; do please say it will 
live.’’ 


“Because, you see, Roger, we want it to 
love us very minuch, and to Sitye, to us,” 


added Muth. 


“Ploase yourselves,” nnswered the old 
gardener in bis grail voice, “wou'll only 


kill it with kindness, and tuay adviee ds, let 
the poor thing be putout ot its iiisery at 
once. 

“But there, vou alwavs do have your 
way, Miss Daisy, and the old dove-cage an 
the tool-house is euipty,' saving whieh, 
Koger KLooped to Wheel away his barrow ol 
tur, 

The two children race 
the tool-louse, and Soon the 
looking very wreteled, 


do aeross the grass to 
poor thrush, 


was laid ona dane 


fulof cut grass atthe bottourot the large 
Wwieher cae. 
“T wonder why it papes so?" said) Ruth, 


watching the opening and shutting of the 
boil. 
“toee dale 


feeble yellow 

“Tt lets all breader chi a 
out as fast as I pul Chem in iis beak, " eos 
plained easy. 


utils 


but Miss Janes, the woverness, was ring 
ing, the sechoolroous bell from the Withdow, 
thrust maust be lett. 

“Powish we could sit bv at all the after 
noon, said the little piris, it) will be so 
lonely, poor thing. 

When bedtine came they were still more 
unwilling to leave their new pet. 

“Susan would not let as have the cage in 
the nursery, Tani afraid,” said Daisey. 

“Suppose we set itn for thoe tie 


Ds dipetit, 


mrved Claes wean te 


treoand 
then, uasSoon asever it we Can wok 
out of our window and see im.’ 

Verv early did the ehildren wake, but 


thes were not the first to open thei eyes on 


the sunshine that sprig taeoriuijy. 

Koyer, Ibis true, was still dreanving of his 
early potatoes, noone in the house was 
stirring, even the old horse stood) tirotion 
less and drowsy in the paddoek, but. all 
around there was a chant of birds, i tall 
fir-trees, among the mulberry leaves, ana 


alout the close 
“Tf we eould only ge 


beech -fene 


tthe window open 


just a little,” whispered Daisy, ‘we eould 
chirp tothe poor thrush,and it would Know 
we were here, 

But Rath caught ber sister's hand as she 
Lifted it. 

“Hush! . Said “look there, 
Daisy.” 

For the thr noving tothe side of 
the cage, hs 4 mw obitl very wide 
open. 

Thev eould see this, but they could also 
see sOIneti ing rere. 

On a bough of the fir-tree just above the 
caye sata revlotoy, bits Ulirenat and pretty red 
breast swelling and heaving witht the joy- 
OusHesSs OF LIS torrie Sonn. 

Suddenly he ceased ; perhaps the singer 
heard soln Ss pred below which told that 
there was another tur Pnear who could mot 


take any pleasure in the warns sunshine, 
idsorne things for which he 
for the robin, alter a 
bitdig turn of bias 


nor in all they 
was yp Vilipy lLibatiks 
tv 


twitter or two, anda | 
d 


neck and his orizghteves, thew down from 
the bough, and perched upon the wicker 
Cage. 

“Oh. dear, T wish we 1 hear what 
thev a s y to euch « er!’ sighed 
Daisy. 

rem r ‘ ir, 
} ‘ 

@ 
ex 
fr v aw 

{ er t i! ! Vi i t 4 le 
“ r pars had i aly © Lie 
wor t rush 8 LoOrTva 


fatber.’’ 
‘ 
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another. 

A last the thrush was satisfied; it even 
pavea leeble chirp and balanced itself on 
one log by way of expressing its thanks, | 
while the robin perched again on the bough 
overhead to finish lis song, now more joy- | 
ous than before, 

hut would the dear 
the tusk it liad begun? 

‘Tue children were very anxious about 
tis 

When evening came they hid themnsel ves 
belind the firetree, peeping round continu. 
ally to watel the cage. 

Yos, there was the red breast and the 
bright eyes; they could bear the little itn- 
patient chirp with whieh the robin sum- 
inoned the slow awkward thrush to the 
bars, they could see how patiently it Was 
feeding the helpless Medging. 

“Ou! whispered Ruth, putting her lips 
close to ber sister's ear, “LT should like to 
yive that dear robin a gold cage.”’ Bue 
inost likely the litthe brown bird was hap- 
pier without it, 

And now, every morning and evening, 
the same litthe scene went on, 

(Gienerally two little faces were pressed 
close against the lower panes of the 
nursery Window, watching the pretty sight, 
and one tnorning there was something still 
inore wonderlul to be seen, 

Ou this«day the robin was a little later 
Clissny timtaal, 


little bird continue 


And he was not alone; behind him flew 
twoother birds, large ones, with brown 
backs and pretty apeckled breasts, like 


that which was just beginuing to appear in 
the eayed thrush. 

Daisy and Ruth whispered to each other 
that these must be the father and mother of 
their caged bird. 

“Ruth, said Daisy, a day or two later,“‘I 
wouder whether the litthe thrush is old 
enough to tly yet.’ 

It was evening, aod each of the two echil- 
dren was tucked snugly in her little white 
bed, 

Ruth's voice sounded rather sleepy as she 
ansawered 

“Suppose weopen the cage door to-mor- | 
row and try.”’ 

“Tt would be niee to see it sit on a | 
bough,” said Daisy,**but I don’t quite want | 
to lowe it.”’ ; 

“LT think it would eome to our window 
andsing,’’ tuurnured Ruth, and then both 
children fell asleep, 


Next morning as they hurried down into |° 


the garden, their heads brim full of 
their new plan, old Roger met then, with 
rather «a disturbed look on his kindly | 
face. 

“PT wouldn't go to the thrash 
ing, tt Twas vou,’ he said, 

eWhy not, Roger? Oh, what 
SS ay 

“Well, Miss Daisy and Ruth, don't take 
it to heart, ny dears, now don't ve, but the 
fact is, the poor thing was killed last night; | 
solmething gpotat the cage, I fancy ; any- 
how there's the poor thing!" 

“And we were just going to set it free,’ 
alniost sobbed Daisy. 

“PT wouldn't grieve over it, if T was you,” 
said the old gardener; “twas too weak 
and delieate to have managed for itself—the 
other birds would have pecked and = wor- 
ried Homost likely ; it's best asit is, Miss 
Ruth, forthe litthe girl was crying bit- 
terig.”” 

“The poor robin will be so sorry,’’ she 
Sale. 

Indeed, it seemed asif the robin knew 
soinehow what had happened, for this little 
bird-tnember ot the Tlumane Society was 
never afterwards seen fluttering about the 
euiply cage, or hopping hither and. thither 
on the grass under the tir-tree, 

Bat Daisy and Ruth both declared that it | 
offen sat upon the bough, just above the 
prave of their dead favorite, and sang there 
Its Sweetest sony, 


this morn- 


has hap- 


, 


—_ -« 


TO HIS HEART. 


» 


BY Ek. LINWOOD SMITH. 


LJ. her life Margaret Hunter had lived 

aione with her grandfather in a house, 
[ in the undst of a garden which hid it 
fromthe road. 

Thev bad a few visitors, 

Old Mr. Morley would have nothing todo 
With neirhbors, aud those who came to the 
house were principally old) friends from a 
distanee ; old taen and women who did not 
interest Voung Margaret much. 

All sie Knew of bec parents was that they 
mitist be dead, 

Onee she had asked her grandfather if he 
hadauy portraitot her mother, and he had 
scl 

“Look in 
her.’ 

Then she had said— 

“Grandpa, | never knew how my mother 
died.’ and be bad turned away. 5 

“Ttis Somethin | cannot talk about,’ he 
said. “ASK no tore questions, child. The 
dead are dead. Our hopes and love are with 
Lhieta. Let them rest" 

OQnuee too, she had spoken ot her father. 





the ylass and you will see 


li was to the old servant, who turned a 
frightened look over her shoulder, and 
wi 

ltush! Master won't like to have him 
~ ‘ Ww 1 
speak 
\ ‘ juarrelled w 1 p @ 
ur lea . Margaret to herself 
‘we loel Tetporse. Ol Course, that is why 


grandpa cannot bear to speak of wny poor 


ie 7 | 
Then .t flew away to find another aod yet 


| asked her for a kiss, 


| tle secret of her own, one that did 


| thing save that he was handsoine, 
| praised her, that he said 


And thinking of the cold, stern man, who 
bad never once carressed her, it did not 
seein unlikely that be might have been un- 
kind to her parents. 

He was not unkind to her, itis true, but 


' he had never been tender. 


Jane was fond of her, but she was ignor- 
ant and snperstitious; and rhaps the 
Inest congenial companion Margaret had 
ever had, was a very Strange one. 

A woman no longer young, evidently a 
hard working person, yet as evidently by 
birth a lady, who had met ber once in the 
woods when she was a little child, and had 
and who ever since 
had, now and ayain, crossed ber path in 
some lonely place, and talked to her as no 
one else ever did. 

She asked her name once,aud the woman 
had said. 

“Call ine Martha.”’ 

“Martha was iny mother’s name,’’ said 
the child; “she died before I ever knew 
her.”’ 

Then suddenly she was very strangely 
moved, 

“Oh, if fonty had a dear motber,’’ she 
said. 

And the woman kissed her again, and 
tears dropped from her eyes, 

That was vears ago. 

Margaret was now seventeen, yet still she 
inet the pale, fair woman, with ber hard- 
worked hands and high-bred face, her com- 
mon dress and lady-like movements, In 
the woods by the little spring, amidst the 
grey recks In the pathway that led froim 
the orchard to the highway, and once or 
twice in the orchard itself, 

Thet was when her 
away. 

And she had never spoken to him of this 
lady. 

He 
friends. 

Onee she complained to the woman of 
this, but she only answered— 

“Your grandfather is wise; obey him. 
Your quiet life is a aafe one, at least. You 
do not know the world’s dangers, ny dear 
ehild.”’ 

Of late, however, Margaret had had a lit- 
not tell 


grandfather was 


never allowed her to have any 


her friend any more than her grand- 
father. 

Someone else had met her in the lonely 
woods, 


Someone else had told her, asthis woman 
had said, that she was beautiful. 


Yes, someone else had kissed her also, 
with a kiss that thrilled ber through and 
through. 

She had a lover of whom she knew no- 


that he 
life was uublest 
without her. 

Perhaps she might have told 
but she feared she might make the imneet- 
ings Known to her friends, and Margaret 
knew, by instinct that the mention of a 
lover would horrify them all. 

Yet she could not forego the one happi- 
ness of life. 

She knew her grandfather would put an 
end to the pleasant ineetings if he guessed 
at them; and Ralph Harland had also told 
her 80. 

“A strange old genleman your grand- 
father,’ he had said; “a ian who, though 
doubtless deserving of respect, as no syin- 
pathy for others. Were I to goto the house 
and ask permission to visit you, though he 
knows re well enough by reputation, he 
would drive me from his door, We inust 
marry first, Margaret, and then ask his for- 
giveness. Wecan do witnout it if he re- 
fuses it, I thitnk.’’ 

And Maryaret felt that so she had with 
her Ralph for her very own she could do 
without all else, 

What had her grandfather ever 
her? 


Martha all, 


been to 


She loved her friend Martha much _ bet- 
ter. 
“Have you ever loved anyone?” she 


asked that poor woinan at this time. 

And a red flush rose to the pale cheek. 

“The woman who has never loved is yet 
unborn,”’ she said, 

“And was not that love the greatest joy 
of your life?’ asked Margaret. ‘Even 
thought it is past—as I suppose it is, for 
you seein very lonely—-does it not give you 
happiness to remember it?” 

The woman clutehed her by the arm. 

‘*Margaret,’’ she said, “love is woman's 
life; it is sometimes her eternal curse. 
Mine cursed ine. Happiness! Ah, good 
Heaven ! could you seo my bleeding heart. 
Child, child, beware of love! Shun it, flee 
froin it.’ 

And Margaret put aside the fancy she had 
had of confiding in Martha. 

“They are all alike,” she said—‘“all alike. 
No one ever loved as Ralph and I love, 
They cannot understand us.”’ 

That day sbe kisse.| Martha fondly when 
she lett ber. z 

She had promised her lover to leave 
home with hin that night, and she knew 
that they night never meet again. 


She looked back after sie had gone a | 


little way. 

Martha stood looking after her, 
her eves with her hand. 

All that evening Margaret wandered to 


shading 


and fro like an uneasy spirit, takinga silent | 


adieu of her old home. 
She felt some remorse when she looked at 


her grandfather, and she even felt sorrv 
that she was about leaving Jane thus. : 
But Ralph stood first. 
She had 1 thought of dr 4 
SHE Sat ln the i Kitchen at aut 
ver the spot where she had been | ip est, 
for, if there had been any comilort, t ad 


been at Jane's knee, when the 
open, and Jane herselt 


door I 
tottered in, 


rst 


ana 


trembling with horror,cast herself upou Ler | 
i Knees. 


“Oh, child, child, I never shall get over 
this night,”’ she said. “Oh, God have mercy 
on me! What has poor Jane done to de- 
serve this ?”’ 

“What bas happened, Jane?’ cried Mar- 
garet, kneeling Lbesidethe frightened wo- 
man. “Telline. Speak to me.”’ 

“I’veseen a spirit, Miss Maggie,” said 
Jane, “A spirit [rom the other world. 1 
bave seen your mother, child, white and 
worn, and wretched, standing watching 
your window. Some trouble is coming, 
some trouble is coming. What shail I 
do . , 

The girl grew pale. 

“Jane, you must deceive yourself,’’ she 
said, 

“No, I don't, miss,’’ said Jane. 
ber plain as I do you. 

“Toouldn’t forget poor Miss Martha. 
She was standing in the white moonlight, 
looking at your window. 

“I daresn’t tell master ; but there’s great 
trouble coming ; death perhaps.’’ , 

Margaret, with a horror for which she 
had no words, crouched close to the wo- 
inan's side. 

“Why should ny mother come back to 
the world to-night?” the asked herself. 
“Am 1 doing wrong ? 


“I saw 





“Can it be wrong to leave home 80? So 
wrong that iny mother's spirit must return 
to guard ime.”’ 

For the moment ber resolution 

But the terror passed ere long. 

She even grew to believe that Jane was 
the victim of her superstitious terrors, 

And she went to her room at last, resol- 
ved to ineet ber lover as she had promised. 

She had prepared her little bundle, and 
placed the tiny sum of money she possessed 
in the pocket of her dress, 

She had written a note to her grandfather 
and laid it on her unrumpled pillow. 

And now that the house was all still 
even Jane, in spite of her terror, asleep in 
her gafret room—the girl crept downstairs 
and out into the orchard. 

The meon shone bright; the path to the 
road was clear. 

She crept down it and opened the gate. 

A litthe way beyond a dark figure stood 
amongst the trees. 

It hastened forward, 

“Mv darling,’’ cried a soft voice. 

lt was Ralph; all Margaret's terror van- 
ished. 

She was with ber lover; she was safe. 


faltered. 


“A garriage stands at the end = of the 
lane,’”’ he whispered. 
“We will be beyond pursuit in an hour. 


|; Come, my darling.” 


sutas she placed her hand in’ bis hand 


raised her lips to his own, another figure, 
crouched until now in the shadow under 


the great pear tree beside the gate,arose and 
glided like a ghost between them. 
A white face turned itself towards Ralph 


Harland, a whitehand waved bim back- 
ward. 
“Demon!’ said a low, clear voice. 


‘Black -bearted demon, leave this poor girl 
and yo!’ 

“Whoare you,who interfere? said Ralph. 

“Her mother,’ said the woman, 

Margaret screamed, 

In the white moonlight, her head uneov- 
ered, her tace pale as that of the dead, the 
face seemed that of a spirit. 

She did not recognize Martha, and over- 
comne by terror, tainted in her arms. 

And Martha,clasping the girl to her beart, 
repeated the command— 

*(70o—leave her."’ 

When Margaret again opened 


her eyes, 
she was alone with the woian, 


Sne knew her face and voice now, and 
angrily shrank from her, 
“Whereis Ralph?” she said. “How 
dared you interfere ? 
my mo- 


“How dared you pretend to be 
ther?) Oh, Ralph, Riciph.? 

But the woman, tenderly bending over 
her, answered— 

“Ralph, as you call him, 
ever, I hope. 

“Tf he has gone to his wife, he has done 
weil, for he has one. 


has gone, for- 


“And I interfered to save you from de- 
struction and disgrace, and, child, I did not 
utter a falsehood. 

“Tain your mother. Years ago, I left my 
father’s home at night, with one as bad as 
Ralph. 

“We were inarried, and six months after- 
wards I learned that he had another wife; 
and he finally fled to eseape a prison. I 
only returned to piace you, ny elold, upon 
the stepot the old hoinestead. On your 
little breast lav a note, 

“<‘Pather, this child) is Martha's child. 
She is named Margeret after that blessed 
woman, Martha's nother, and vour wile. 
May she be nore gratefulfor your kind- 
ness, nore dutiful, a better woman every 
way, than her wretched mother. ’ 

“Aiter that I worked honestly for my 
bread, in a fariner’s kitchen, but I could 
not refrain from seeing my child. Ot late, 
I have seen the new hope that had sprang 
up in her heart, and out of my bitter ex- 
perience grew fear that all was not weil. I 











have saved you, darling. That man ‘has 4 
| wife already. Understand what I have 


| saved you from.”’ 
And Margaret sobbed upon her breast. 
“You must not leave mother,’ *b 


ie, 
said, 
And the woman answered— 
“Iw vo to inv father and say—‘Father 
I | ive sinned wainst Hieaven and bel 
IAW if VA ep Ki 
an, and ie is t stern to tue 
crue $s lips ssed Margaret's for 
but he took Martha to his heart, 


> —<——____— 
THE great man is he who does not ! 
i his chiid’s heart. 
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THE ROSE. 


BY RK. 6. CHILTON, 


I pluek for you, still wet with dew, 

Fresh flowers of every shape and hue; 
Which ‘neath the skies of your blue eyes, 

Shall fairer seem than where they grew. 


This bursting rose the passion shows, 
Which my poor heart would fain disclose; 

Ob! let it rest upon your breast, 
And breathe the secret that it knows, 

—— — 

THE NEW ASSISTANT. 

VE done what I never did before, Mrs. 
Sour,’’ said Madame Plimsdale to Mer 
old housekeeper. ‘‘I've engaged a girl 
without a recommendation. You know 
Mademoiselle is gone, and .we want some- 
one totry onin the show-room; and this 
yirl had such pretty shoulders! She put on 
that Turkish mantle, with the shaded tringe, 


—= 


in a way that would have made any lady | 
that had money enough buy it without | 


needing it, She says her name is Lilly 
Lintorne.”’ 
“Well, I hope she won’t turn out 


like | 


Sararan, who stole everything she could | 


lay her hands on,’’ said Mrs. Sour, snap- 
pishly. 

On the third night of Lilly’s engagement, 
as she was putting on her ulster to go home, 
Mrs. Sour said : 

‘Miss Lintorne, it strikes me 
singular that you should think you would 
vet off without being found out. 


as rather | 


You've | 


‘ot your pockets stuffed full of provisions. | 


| watched you when you went back to the 
linch-room and helped yourself. 
mention it to Madame.’’ 

The girl burst into tears. 

She looked so terrified and abashed, that 


I shall | 


Mrs. Sour felt an emotion of pity for her,and | 


miuttered ; 

‘I don’t mean to be hard, but it’s my 
duty. Madame Plimsdale is always being 
robbed. It’s a dishonest world.”’ 

Meanwhile, the girl took from the pocket 
of her ulster a bottle and a couple of paper 
packets. In one was two biscuits; in the 
other a little slice of cold ham. 





Madame Plimsdaie’s establishment was 
on fire. The girls rushed headlong street- 
ward, casting their work to the winds. 
Madame secured the contents of her desk, 
and followed. 

The employees were crowded in the 
street, looking upward; the neighbors had 
rushed out; the firemen got to work. 

The roof seemed tobe on fire. From the 
upper floor the servants made their escape, 
wrapped in blankets, quilts, or sheets ; they 
wrung their hands, and lamented the 
trunks that held their tew possessions, tor- 
getting that their lives had been saved. 

The mistress counted them one by one— 
“Maggie, Anna, Nellie! Are you all 
heret’’ Then she screamed aloud: ‘‘Mrs. 
Sour—poor old Mrs. Sour—she is up there 
yet!’ 

As she spoke, aslight form darted from 
the ranks of the workwomen, and flew into 
the burning house. 

It was that of Lilly Lintorne. 

Amidst the screams of her companions, 
she made her way up the long staircase, fit. 
fully lighted by the flames that consumed 
the roof and walls of the upper floor. 

The smoke was thick and black; the air 
hot ; but the girl had tremendous courage 
and good lungs. 

Happily, Mrs. Sour had not locked her 
door. She had forgotten to do th's, having 
retired quite heavy with sleep. 





How Lilly dragged herto the door and | 


. ' 
managed at the same time to clute ) 
§ h the |} soars in the direction of Reno, Nev. ,’’ says a Caifor- 


precious bag containing the old lady's lite- 
earnings, she never knew. 

But as the flames caught the bed and 
rushed over the floor,she pushed and pulled 
the old woman into fresher air, which re- 
vived her sufficiently to give her power to 


| help herself. 


“You will expose me !'’ she sobbed; ‘‘you | 


will make me lose my place. Oh, what it 
be poor! 
yuessed what it would be!  Everything— 


everybody against one! But wasit really 


is to 


I never knew—I never | 


stealing? See! in this bottle is only the cup | 


of tea you poured out for me. Here are 
the biscuits and ham I had on my plate. It 
is the half of my own lunch. 
and took it like a‘thief ; but do you think I 
um one ?”’ 


She burstintotears again, and sobbed, 


I came back | 


with her head upon the table—sucha young, | 


pretty, childish head, that the housekeeper 
softened. 


“Well, no,’’ she faltered; ‘I’ve been 
hasty for once. But Sararan turned me 
against human nature, that’s a fact. But, 


my child, why eouldn’t you eat your lunch 
at table ?’’ 

‘TI took these things for my 
sighed the girl, ‘Ihave not a 
buy food with. I have fed her this way for 


mother,’’ 


three days. She would have starved if I 
hadn’t.’”’ 
“Don’t, child, dont,’’ said Mrs. Sour, 


who was by this time wiping herown eyes. 
“How was Ito know’ You oughtto have 
come and told me. I'll see your ma this 
week.”’ 

She coaxed the girl to calmness, and sent 
her home with a basket of nice things for 


penny to} 


her sick mother ; and from that day the two 


were friends. 


Any one who was in the good graces of | 


Mrs. Sour was well thought of by Madame. 
Besides, the girl was very clever. She 
learned the business rapidly, 
earned a good salary. 


and soon | 


It was the busy time betore Christmas. | 


All the workwomen at Madame Plimsdale’s 
establishment were very busy. 


On one particular night a request was 


made that everyone would stay until four 
o'clock. ' 

Needles flew tust; and the work was fin- 
ished and boxed up. Madame toiled with 
the rest. 

Midnight passed ; the smal] hours came. 
It was very hard for some of the girls to 
keep awake. Now and then the work rested 
in the lap, or the needle dropped from the 
unnerved finger. 


ldenly ther ’ 4 ry ‘ 


7 


ss 


were pulled up. The windows of the op- 


posite houses reflected a red giare. 


However, she had not left the fated room 
one moment too soon. Ere she reached the 
street, its interior was a fiery furnace. 

“She's saved my life, and also my sav- 
ings,’’ said Mrs. Sour, in telling the story, 
afterwards. ‘‘I’d have been burnt in my 
bed if it had not been for her. I’ve made 


my willand lett her everything I had. Hu- 
man natur’s not so bad, after all.’’ 
J.J. E. 


— —_—>- 6 ~<a — - 


brains old. 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture. 
Most of our comforts grow up between 
crosses, 

One ot the sublimest things in the world 
is plain truth. 

Innocence is like polished armor;it adorns 
and it defends, 

Nothing is ever done beautifully which is 
done in rivalship. 

The progress of rivers to the ocean is not 
so rapid as that of man to error, 

Nothing is so credulous as vanity, or so 
ignorant as of what becomes Itself, 

That action is best that procures the great- 
est happiness for the greatest numbers, 

Wherea case is good, an appeal 
be directed to the heart rather than the head, 

The whole duty of a man is embraced in 
the two principles of abstinence and patience. 

A certain amount of distrust is whole. 
some, but nct so much of others as of oursel ves, 

One of the greatest blessings you can en- 
joy isa tender, honest, and enlightened conscience, 

False fears bring on true vexations; the 
imaginary grievances of our lives are wore than the 


should 


. real. 


Our grand business is, not to see what 
ties dlinly ata distance, but todo what liesclearly at 
hand. “ 

The art of living easily as to money, is to 
pitch your scale ot Living one degree below your 
MeCAns. 

Happiness consists not in having such 
and such possessions, but in being fitted toenjoy what 
we have. 

There are men who love only themselves; 
and these are men of hatred, for to love one’s self 
alone Isto hate others, 

The way to grow strong in Christ, is to 
become weak in yourself. Gud poureth no power in- 
to nan‘s heart, till man‘s power ls poured sut. 

Affectation is certain deformity; by form- 
ing themselves on fantastic nodels, the young begin 





| trimmed in the latest style. 
| extravagance of women 


with being ridiculous, and very often end in being vi- | 


cious, 


Our happiness depends less upon the art | 


of pleasing than upon a uniform disposition’to please, 
The difference isthat which exists betweeu ceremony 


and sincerity. 


Christian content opensall lawful avenues 


of enterprise, bids us use r faculties and make 
t fthem, and whe we have done our best, 
ally a t 1 is 
‘ se ‘ mind wie ‘ 
vy nateve USIEeS ning without « 
x : east this ‘ Phat rescues 
jay from idlevess; and he that ls never idle will sel- 
dow be viclous—inodeed, if wively busy, he cannot be 


__ Femininities. 


All women wish to be esteemed. They | 


care less to be respected. 


Women, more than all, are the element | 


and kingdom of illusion. 

A woman seldom writes her will. 
is so much of it she can't. 

But for women, our entire world were 
but a frost-bitten potato, worthless tu the core. 


Never attempt to convince a woman of 
anything by argument. You must resort to 
tion. 


The calculation of probabilities is never 


There 


cmo- 


News Notes. 


General Sheridan was an altar boy in his 
youth. 


A Baltimore swell went tu a faney dress 
ball as a donkey. 


The winter in Great Britain has been un- 


——$—_— 


usually mild thus far. 


| 


more idle than when applied to the thoughts and sen- | 


thoents of a woman, 


Large license is accorded to beauty. 
Every woman can afford to be saucy if she pleases, 
but not If she displeases. 

The spinsters of Atlanta, Ga., have re. 
quested the Legislature to make it a special offence 
fur any widow to marry again. 

Female suftrage is a failure in Vermont. 
Of 314 women who had aright to vote at a recent 


Barnum has decided to name his white 


elephant Tom Thumb. 


A white rainbow is one of the rare phe- 
nomena lately observed, 


The plentitul snow, according to an old 
proverb, presages big crops. 

Photographing on silk and linen is now 
successfully practiced lu London, 


Not one of the six Congressmen 
California was born in that State. 


from 


In Michigan the Supreme Court has de 


| elded that pool-selling is gambling. 


election la Burlington, only eight exercised the priv- | 


llege. 

Mr. Beecher, too, says discouraging things 
about girl babies. Perhaps Mr. Keecher can 
how leap year could be carried on if there 
girl babies. 

In Salt Lake City the sidewalks are 
twenty feet wide, Thisisto permit a man’s widows 
to walk abreast, instead of in couples, when going to 
his funeral. 

While an American girl looks with tavor 
ona duke or acount, the English girl snatches up an 


tell us 
were no 


American plumber, and has the best of the swap 
every time. Z 
“Civilization, on her luminous wings, 


nia paper. The squaws in tiuat vicinity have taken to 
using face-powder, 

The paper pail, the invention of a = Chi- 
cago lady, ylelds a large income. The gimlet-point- 
ed screw, the idea of a little girl, has realized millions 
vf dollars to ite patentee, 

An Indian named ‘‘Man-Afraid-of- Noth- 
ing,’* married a white woman in Moutana, recently, 
and one week after his wedding applied 
to have his name changed, 


to his tribe 


When aDutch maid-servant wishes to go_ 


toa dance, and has noswain of her own, she 


hires a cavalier for the occasion. A beau with an um- | 


brella receives double pay. 


A surgeon, whose wife is a great scold, 
being asked what he thought would be the greatest 
triumph of bis surgical art, replied, ‘To take the 
jaw out of a scolding woman,”’ 


Feminine news. gatherers are not a suc- 
cess, Onetreditinacvuntry town, and the peo- 
ple stopped taking the paper because she tuld thei 
all the news before it came out, 


It isn’t often that two full yards of roy- 
alty get tog-ther, but it isthe case with the Princess 
of Denmark, who is 6 feet 3 luches tall, She is the 
**highest’* princess in the worid. 


A lady, being about to marry a man who 
was ver,s luw in stature, was told that he was a very 
bad mar). ‘*Well,** sald she, ‘if he is bad, there's 
one con, fort—there is very little of him,** 


An old lady, looking at her glass, and 
finding tha? it too faithfully reflected her gray hair 
and wrinkled face, was heard tou remark: ‘They do 
not make mirrors #o well as they used to do."* 


Exactness may sometimes be carried to 
excess. We fancy it was 50 in a recent case, where a 
disconsolate widower wrote to announce the death of 
his wife, thus: ‘‘Her wearied spirit sank to rest at 
3, 36—rullroad time."* 


Papa: ‘‘According to this new standard, 
Minnie, we must set the clock back four minutes, 
eh?’’ Minnie (still in the market): ‘*Four minutes! 
Put it back lots, Papa! Nothing less than tea years 
will do me any gvod.’’ 


A young woman in Oshkosh, who mar 
ried aman while under the juipression that he wasan 
‘‘architect’s assistant,’’ became disconsulate upon 
discovering that he assisted the architect by carry- 
ing bricks up a ladder In a bod, 

“What you need, madam,"’ wisely re 
marked the doctor, ashe glanced at her tungue, ‘‘is 
exercise.’* ‘‘I know it, doctor; but 
away so much, that I don’t yeta chance to talk to 
him half as much as he deserves, *’ 


my husband ts 


In Japan women make their age known 
by certain styles of wearing the hair. In this coun- 
try they don’t. Whenan American woman 
her hair over the back of achalr at night, the style 
doesn't indicate whether she ls 2 or W years vid— but 


the probabilities are that she is. 


A Cleveland woman tried holding a baby 
as collateral security for a board bill, She tuok care 
of the child, so that it's mother could work In a store. 
When the mother failed to pay the bill, the lady re- 
fused to give itup, and the owner of the property 
had to seek courte of law and get a wris of habeas 
corpus. 


Most women are natural economists. They 
have twice the skill of saving that men have. Think 
of the ‘‘auld clothes made to look amist as well as 
new:’* think of the old bonnets brought out and re- 
Betore men talk of the 
they should endeavor to 
learn a leseon from their economy, 


wears 


A farmer in Yates connty, New York, a 
few days since, lost the early partner of 
sorrows, He buried her ina private cemetery, and 
erected a marble slab to her memory. In a short ti 
then ploughed up 


his joys and 


he married a second wife he 
first wite’s grave, and now tee« 
stepping-block in front of the house 


the tombstone for a 


A little boy called ul tne SPacra 


cured a small packags« f ‘ 4 


was admitted to her cell, and Cke 


| plight. 


i Chancellor Runyon, 


Smoking in the church vestibules is to be 
shut down upon in Barnesville, Ga, 
It is said that for every novel printed and 


piblished in England, ten are written and = re- 


| jected, 


A man at South Boston, it is 
takes a plunge in the salt 
the year. 

It is said that there are 
of work ln New York to-day 
years past, 

New York City has 2,000 rag pickers. it 
Is said, and their gatherings of 
97, 000 a year, 


reported, 
water every morning in 
more people out 


than at any tlme for 


rags are valued at 

Chicago isto have a new 
nine stories bigh, with three fronts, 
half a million. 


opera house, 


sud costing over 


Statistics show that there are at 
almost a million people la Great 
charttable rellef. 


The authorities of St. Giles, in 
have supplied the pollee on night 


present 


Iirilain who receive 


Beigium, 
luty with cloth 
boots having rusher soles, 

The Second Adventists definitely an 
nounce that the world will 
ithof next November, 


Matthew Arnold, the great 
thor and lecturer, thinks that ta this 
Inany people flock to the cities, 


come to an end on the 
English au- 
country too 


A divorce was granted the other day by 
of New Jersey, toa couple that 
had been married for thirty veare, 

Bills amounting to 31,250,000 for damages 
done by the Colon army inthe civil war have been 
Introduced into the present Congress, 

A Newark company's 
dent is under ball for trialon the charge 
discased horses in the company’s stables, 


streetcar presi 


of keeping 


A bill has been introduced at Albany, re 
quiring the teaching of physiology and hygiene in 
the publie schools of the State of New York. 

A boy confined in the Sherman, Texas, 
ecalaboose had to be carried toa stove during the late 
cold spell tokeep lim trom freezing to death. 


A French authority says that) boots and 
shoes may be rendered perfectly waterproof by soak- 
ing them for several hours in thick suap-water, 


An English nobleman, now traveling in 
the West, ischarged with falling in love with the 
housemaid ofa Denver hotel anu wauting to marry 
her, 


A French industrial society has recom. 
mended the suppression ofall clredlar saws on the 
ground thatthey are both wasteful and danger- 


ous, 


A Beaver, Pa., man has a grave dug and 


hileely walled for himeelf, and aged elgiit -tlve, has 
been walting ever since 1576 for the suminons to get 
Inte It, 


Fred Curtis, of San Francisco, aged 17, 


has Just created asensation by marrying bhi+ aunt, « 
widow over forty years old, aud the mother of two 

. 
children, 


The New York Tribune prints a commu 


|} Micathon In which it le asserted that the use of salt to 
melt the snow on car-tracks is not lojuriou to 
fect of horses 
A bearadless youth of 19 years is under 
arrest at Calletstburg, Ky... on the charge of lyamy, 
and no less than four alleged wives have risen p to 


testify agaluost lim. 


They say that Miss Ellen Terry went into 


a (liicayo store the other day, looked over ome plo- 
tographsa, and then picked p one of herself and 
asked the clerk who lt was 


In an Erie, Pa., court the other day a 
man passed upto and asked the ¢ ouGrm the 
bill of sale of which he had disposed of bie child to 


one Peter Wilda, for the sum of @1, 


surtto ¢ 


New York’s charicy commissioners are 


endeavoring to perfecta plan by which the vagrants 
brought to the several prisons shall be required tosaw 
the wood used in the various public sehools aud other 
jiistitutione, 

A Bowery, N. Y., dentist’ advertises his 
wares by having displayed lu his window several wan 
figures Whose mouth: are opened and med t ma 

I playing in rapid succession id aud new 
seta of tect 

A few week it i class of twent vO 
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The Last Words. 


BY JONN J. M'’OOY. 








Kreat-grancimother sat together—the 
irl ins tears, 

Said Great-yrandmanma Hudson, sitting 
Very Mraight—net loldng, at ber seventy- 
eight years, as did ber preat-granddaughter 
Of eighteen 

“Young folks think old felks are fools, 
but old kuow that voung folks 
are.” 

“That's beexuse vou are old, grandina,” 
Boblbed Linda. 

“No; it's because | was onee young, "said 
the old lady. 

“But he's the only one I ever loved, or 
ever sliall love’ sad Linda ‘Papa is bad 
tome, Why should be think it ot Lewis? 
He doesn't kiow anything about bin. I 
Bhall die il we ere separated.” 

“TI was going to die if we were separated,” 
said great-erancdirciinas out DP clicda't’ 

"Ol, tell ine, please, erioed Linda. “Had 
youn lover? Did they so parate vou? Ohl” 
—she put berarcis about her prouw-yrantd- 


\] ANY yearsago, a girl and her old 
4 


folks 





, 
Inother’s kKnees— oh, Po never kiew you 
bad a juve story—tuat is, that kind of 
one.”’ 

“Yeu, said the old lady, “IT had a lover; 
bod I had a toother and Lather, 

“You cin have uioaiv lovers, but never 
more than one father and one mother. 

“Folks think of that when at is too 
late. 

“When father said that Ceeil was Lord 
knows whoa, and he should not) eome to 
wee tiie, | remieuiber T aliaiost lated bliin for 
it. 

“When trother said she didn't like the 
young than, either, DT alimost tuted ber, 

“Cruel creatures that) stood between me 
andy vouny lover—that was what oy 
dear parents seemed toe ote thems just 
what your® seem lo you, I've no doubt. 

“And Twas worse than you, ty dear, 
ever o> tnueh wore: for it seemed so wiek- 
@edtometint anvene should take it for 
granted atuan Was hot pood, and worthy 
of love because he was a strauger, that I 
ullerly refused all Counsel, and qoiade pre. 
parations otoeoorun AWAY with Cecil 
and toarcy hinat Geretna Green, a place in 
Soothind where runaway eouples used to 

Oat thattiow to be warried by an old 
hantmesale . 

“Evervthing was ready. 

“Thad mv jewelry ti iy bosom, and 
ny little bundle of clothing om amis uria, 
and was creeping out ad alittle side-door of 
our house, Ghat led inte the garden, whena 
hand eared dow Om tiv Shhoudede r, anda 

; Voice cried oul— 
“My virl, tnv girl, is this the way wou 
' use UST and there was toy father. 

“Dear, dear, 1S so taney Years iyo so 
many Vvears awo--lut | redicmimber thot tie. 
ment so well. 

“The long, dark hall, with its polished 
floor and iow ee sling, and the tall eloek 
Standing tn the eormer atone end, tiehing, 
Cicekins, Ciokisgy, 

"Outside, the toon Shining faiet and 
white and the dark Ivy wrowing over the 
stone wall, over whiein Toineant to clita, 
andon the other side of whieh Ceeil stood 
quietly waiting for cre, 

“My father’s fiee wasas white ag that of 
@ plrost tothe Licht, and dis tioned shook as 
he held tutae. 

Oh, father, father,’ Eoered. ‘if you'd 
only let mie lias ov willin thisone thing. 
You @un't tiake a girl bowe rivite by say. 

: tiny 8." 

*He stood, told tt firtay wd fast, 

*¢eDeo voor thas | titswthia mat your 
good 7’ said hie. ale bd dat be glad to 

4 have vou tiny ? 

4 You iittio si mpletonwdea woul ow that 
if vou liad fet iy tioase this piertat, Voou 
would have gone to your t 

*COtSide Wits LIEV bas i iist . 
side tmiy father stero atid tiard las it seemed 
to tne. 

“Tt seemed as th ae | i oitee’ teaek to 
prison when | ' louver be 
fore mie, as tie | 

‘elem Ka traved ine,’ T 
maid; ared though t vow i mever sachisit 
it, I] knew vv tiie t 1 liaise, 

We hier . ' i\ worhi. 
How often Ler { t ‘Ts ‘Lit f TJ ain 

; wepuratedd trois é 
. “Pans very old, but hea Pthink of it 
: the old ache and puis « ich cturadin. 

“Me girl, be tid eves like thick dia 
monds, and aitte cheeks and red sort, pout. 
Ing dips, and your tren with puatded steal 
ders, and thin aris and legs tnd brolbow 
chests wouldn'tlook Jike tuen siunding be 
@idde bitin. 

“Oh, he was a beauty. and, though you 
pordghit prot Cliltek il thew se was DT, : 

“Tt was adrearv tte, and iv health 
broke down under it. , 

“J had a fever, and cu ! for Ceeil in 
mv delirium, and stien I was well, 

‘ he doctor mart TP ouncust lias Chinge of air, 
and mother deeded to take jae with her to 


the seaside; tut trst we were togvoly the 
aiaye-comch to Landon, and visit am aunt I 
bad there, 

“Tt was the dav of stavye-coaches. and the 
dav of bighwaviier. 

“Going ON 7 ae 
Way, couches had t ' ween 
Btojpped ; Lue tre rea s, and 
Lie woinen tr ! ‘ tti pore 
wien riktitiy t 

y “4 ’ 
w i 

] 
te 
a 


“We rode awa} 






| daylight, and we stopped for dinner and to | 
lehange borses at au jun, and then we rode 

) on mgaln. 

| “It wonld be night .ong before we reach- 
led London, 

“| aut in the coach with my head on my 
inothers shoulder, thinking of just oue | 
thing—Ceell and our parting, 

“Should Lnever see bim again, never, 
never? 

“If he knew where I was, would he not 
follow ime, and carry ine off by force? | 

‘Could I not somehow let him know,and 
escape from iy aunt's house in Loudon, | 
and be married, so that noone could part | 
us? 

“Oh, I was so miserable—so miserable! 


“Nothing like taking plans that ean 
come to nothing, and burst like bubbles 
When we have thought them out for 


wretchedness, 
“The afternoon faded out, and the sun 


j set, and JT saw nothing of itt The moon 


| Bince | eaw her over the yarden 


} 


“arose, 

“See what a lovely moon,’ said iny | 
mother, 

‘But Thad not eared to look at the moon | 
wall that 
night, iny love on one side and I on the 
other, 

“Ah, me! 

“Rumble went the coach, crack went the 
Whip. 

“Suddenly there was a tumult. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ cried the guard, 
I'in afraid we are to 


‘ventle- 
have 


men, BOTTLE 
trouble here, Seoeto your weapons, gentie- 
inen,” 


Then the eoach came to a stand, 

The shricking women clung together, 

“Pour masked men rodeto the door, | 

“The couchinan and guard lay in a 
dlitel. 

“One ofthe gentlemen 
other was old and latue. 

“They were rifling bis pockets while he 
SC Tesuipie dl. 

“Thev took out a vold watch and a purse; 
his snutl-box, with diamonds on it. 

“They had already the others money. 

“Then one-—the iargest, the handsomest 
fipure—bent over us, 

**Don t fear, ladies,"he saidjin asoft voice, 
‘All we want is whatever valuables) you | 
nav bave about you,’ ; | 

“Mata began to seream, 

“The lady who sat next to her fainted, 

“We could not seo the man’s faee, for he 
was tasked, and we were in the shadow of 
the eouch. 

‘eSomething shines on 
he said; ‘let me see it. 


was bound, the 


your = finger,’ | 


“Tle caught at achain on which 1 wore a 
locket with a curl of Ceeil’s hair. 

“*Don'ttake that! Teried. ‘Don't take 
that!’ | 

*“T clutehed it. 

‘Our heads were close together. 


“Tsaw his chin and his mmouth under his 
mask, 

“At the same moment my face was thrust 
Into the moonlight. 

“Ninoy! DP heard him whisper to himself | 
and PT knew Cee. 

“Meanwhile something had happened. — | 

Two genticmen had ridden up. 

“Theone who lad been bound was free, 
“Por once the tables had been turned up- 
on the robbers, | 

“Then one had ridden away; two were 
bound, and one lay bleeding. 

‘This last was Ceeil, 

“T knew now that inv father had not been 
wrong. 

“Ceeill was even worse than he 


thought 
haben 

“tle was a bighwayinan; a bad man, and 
the consortoft bad inen >a creature who cut 
purses on the public road, | 

They were hot all ignorant men, these 
liochwavyinen, by any means, | 

“Many had good birth, edueation, and 
fietteis 

‘Yos, a bad tian; but bow could I hate 
ill ut once? j 

“TPT understood that tny father had been 
riccdit dn pwartingg us; but those lips had 
hissed mes these hiamds heid mune, | 

“The ladies need fear mo longer,’ said 
onegofthe gentlemen, “Paose fellows are | 
netlin a eondition to motest therm, 


Jhicne 


Them be said: (inen didu’t sav such 
hiielhthowr thithes thenmjy— i 
“Por | liad tern aev hand from amy meo- 
thers and knelt beside Ce lle 


‘*Atmy, you know what lam now, but 1 
loved vou.’ 

‘And | answered.— 

“Cool, Linay bate your deeds without 
hating vou,’ 

Those were the last words we 
spoke to cach other tie very Jast."’ 

The old wotnan iooked into her eves, 


ever 


“tle was a very bad inan, Inv dear,’ she 
sud. ‘Very bad, and I never saw hin 
eee Wee | 

“IT believe he died a shameful death one 
dav, at the bands of the executioner, 

*+Pyuit, Vou see, It was beeause I have been 


voutig, bot because T am old, that I said you 
young folks were tools, | 
* “]t was a good while ves a good while atter | 
thatnightin the stage coach, before 1 caine | 
tounv senses sulllcientiv to thank dear papa 
for his watehfulness over me, and be really 
glad that T had never been Cecil's wife, 

tut oT forget my dear; I did at lasts 
and Tanarried any good husband, your 
preat-ewrandiither, whom you never saw, 
and we were always lappy. 

wit eartol woman isa mystery, and 


has been sine Kive, my little virl.”’ 


™ ‘ ‘ K « ect e. Then 


iuil-DoOx pest- 





} naly Because they generally die cracked, 


| ing up upthe trousers of despair with the 





Humorous. 








on?’ A bank of carth. 

A little batch of $40,000,000 is very 
naughty, but it's very nice, 

A bad man shows his bringing up when 
he is brought up by a policeman. 

Announcement of a dog’s death by a ma- 
rine reporter, Another bark lust. 

The horse-shoe is only a symbol of good 
luck when it is on the winning horse. 

A goat ought to be first-class material for 
oleomargarine, There isno better butter than the 
svat. 

When you see a counterfeit coin on the 


tidewalk always pick itup. You are liable to arrest 
if you try to pass it, 


Name a bank that there is no discount | 


Why isa woman deformed when she is 
mending her stockings? Because her hands are 
where her fect should be, 

“DBut,’’ said the serenaded man, ‘‘I must 
Something must be dove 
tu stop the playing of that band.** 

A poor, thoughtless old gentleman sat 
flown the other day on the spur of the 
creams were frightful, 


yo out and make a speech, 


moment, Tis 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILITAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cunat, © Affectious, Sy phi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the lones Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White ing, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
fe ge de SALT RHEUM, OLLI) SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. way’s ian Re- 
solvemt excels all remedial ages. lt purifies the 
biood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skiu and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chroute Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it ls the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Steppage of Water, Incontine:.ce of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, vr the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of aa 





A duck before two ducks, a duck behind 
two ducks, anda duck between two ducks; how many 
were there lu all? Three. 


It is a remarkable fact, that however well | 
yvouny ladles may be versed in graminar, very few are | 


enabled to decline matrimony, 


The reason why some of the street lamps 


burn all olphtis because the I'ght is so small it ts 


tfrablte po outalone in the dark, 


Physicians have used Dr. Graves's Heart 
Repul vy usa cure for Heart Disease. Sece $1, by 


druycists, 


What leads you to believe that fleas are 


more sulbjeet to madness than any other toseect or anl- 


The difference between a ‘‘country’’ and 


i *oity’* greenhorn is, the one would like to know 


everything, and the other thinks he can tell him. 


A French dramatist makes one of his 
fn a recent play declare that he is ‘hold- 


braces of 


hope. ** 


—_>_ - > 
Consumption Cured, 

An old phystelan, recired from raectiee, having 
had placed tn its hands by an bast India missionary 
the formula ofa siinple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
tid permanent cure tor Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Caiarrh, Asthina, andall Throat and Lung Atfeet- 
Lions, alsoa positive and radical cure tor Nervous Dee | 
bility and all Nervous ¢ oliplaints, atter having 
tested Its wondertul curative powers in thousands of 


cases, lias felt lt his duty to make it known to his guii- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torchiev® huian sullering, | will send free of char; ¢ 


toatl who desire it, this recipe, in’ Gerinan, French 
or toylish, with full direetions for preparing and | 
using. Sent by tuah by addressing with stamp, naming | 


thts paper, OW. A. NOVES, Ivy Power's block, Bue 


\ 

; > - >. — 

Honey Bees. 

We call the special attention of our readers to the 
advertisomentot Mrs, Cotton, in this column, under 
“dtoney Bees.** Mrs, Cotton's new evstem 
of leoeke eping has prove da wreat success, 

———_> ©: - 
Superfluous Hair. 


head of 


— 


Madame Wamodold’s Specific permanecutly remove 8 


|; Superfluous tlalr without injuring the skin, Send lor 


elrendar, 


Madame WAMBOLD, 195 West 
feld Soreet, Boston, Mass, 
——<=> - 
82> When our readers answer any 


Spring- 


Adver- 
ftsement found iu these columns they will 
conter a favor ov the Publisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming ‘he » sturds ~ Evening | 


tot. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
or inajscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


NUMPEREYS' HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC No, 28, 


Teen In use ® years, and fa the most successful rem. | 
ccy known, Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price. 
Kiumohecyy’ Homeopathic Medicine Co.,, 
i23 Fultoga Btreet, New York 











Paes 9 - 
Brige’s Transfer Papers. 
Ni Tlustrated Catalogue. showing 400 designs for 
! i ' ! hroider mb Art Needlework, cent on 
revein 1 W.H.Quinby, HW netiday, Cleveland. | 


HONEY BEES. _ 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING. 


Pvery one who las a Farin or Gardenean keep Bees 
Wy phen, with good protit, Dhave invented a Hive 

tr 1 W tem of Bee-management, which come. 

, pletely ehoumges the whole process of Dee-k« epipn ~and 


renders the business pleasant and profitable h 
' , irofitable. ave 
Peceive d One Hundred Dollars Protit, trom the sale of 
Box tl ving Virom One Hive ot Bees in one year. I[l- 
} str tedelireaiarof Full Pardeutars Fre * ies Address 
MES. LIZZLE FE. COTTON, West Gorham, Mass, 





4eQ> Satin Finish, Extra see, Golden 
Leuuties, Frieudship Series, Ser pt Met 
oes & Bitd Cards, with name, loc. 12 pks. & 
this heavy rolled gold seal ring for@1. Art’s 
complete Album @5c. Please remember thie | 
is not the chea ps and ring so much | 
Qivertised. ALLING PROS., Nort ford, (t 


( ‘]? a, * PATCHWORK PackaGE oF 
i wi 4 bright, elegant sitks plain and bro- 
cades, 0c. . large samples l0e, Eni broidery Floss 163 oz. 
ph-$l. Fowler & Co, New Haven, Ct, 





a-s'dcolors? 
pe phen oe | lChromo Curde, Fiobeliiched t 
>) ny beautiful colors, with name } l 


} ° S.mpie 
bork, De. Steavy Card W rks, West ll 


I 
iven, ¢ 


a Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cared. 
Da. J. 5ternens, Lebanon, Uhia 


i() 844) Chron ! 2 ke, with name Ie, 
x ) hh} ) ; 
; LUA \ ‘ o.YX. 
©) ™ Rich Transparent ra ne on,5 Ladw heau- 
a ¢) ties all 10c.6 lo «. Lock Box B, Hig am, Ct. 


nNname,liec, 1 


p=! W hite ¢ ® Cards wit 
+p ew EUGR. Be he 


; Rdg 
j fed J packshy remiluw §i. Suaw 200 


ey, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilionsappearanee and white bone-dust de 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning conention 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per tle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 
the Worid. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'’S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Rellef. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (sided 
by RADWAY’'S PILL8) so quick as HADWAY'S ADY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhaga, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
ht taking Radway'‘s Ready Relief. Nocongestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lussitude, will follow 
the use of the K, R. Relief. 


| ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway'’s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and ite continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, 00 cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, »urify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY's PILLS rer the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bovels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
fudigestion, Dyspepsia Biliousness, Fever, lnflam- 
mation of she Bowels, PSies, and all derangements 
the Internal Visecera, Purely vegetable, containing 
no mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Aa Observe the follow 1g symptouis resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Coa In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruce 
at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocatin posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain ia 

he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, é 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-namea disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 8&8 
Warren Street, New York. 


4” lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison what yuu J. 











or Flutterin 


tations, Sinkin 
Sensations when in a lying 








GQLovely CardsChoice (hromos, your name in 

pretty type, pust-paid 10c. 26 
tine gold-« dye cards 10c. llide 
den name cards 12 tor 20e. 500 
other styles, Big pay to ag ts. 
Send 6c. for terms and sam- 
ples to canvass with. Holly 
Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 


MORPHINE HABIT. 
Fy: tablished. 2.008 
earg estab 4 
cured. Btate case. Dr. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 
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= (New Enameled Chromo Cards for )884, name o 
DOR. Prize with 3p'ks. Potter & Ce; ontowees, Ch 






New style fruit or po k- 
et knife, or a ulee ring, & 


f--- with a 60, order. 
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WUAT THEY CAUGHT. 





Four marrying maidens summering went, 
Each cast her little net; 

Returning, they relate to ‘‘Ma‘’ 
What fortune each had wet. 


**O Ma!** said intellectual Jane, 
**l caught a college man; 
No moncy—but the stock of brains 
\ Would lead a caravan.’’ 


* Ma!’* remarked roung Sophy Aan, 
*‘T caught a splendid dude; 

No vrains—but lots of cash, 
And bluest sort of blood.’’ 


**O Ma!** said delicate Loulse, 

**L gained some strength and health; 
l also caught a Journalist, 

Whose brains will give him wealth.*’ 


**No t'me to fish had I,** said Nan, 
(Some thirty-four years old), 
**Yet, staying out to watch these girls, 
1 caught—a dreadful cold.”’ 
—B. BuDGET, 





. 

Facetia. 

The ‘‘last’’ fraud—A cheap boot. 

Can the sun’s character be considered 
epotiess? 

What is a Western settler? The contents 
of a six-sl,ooter. 

“T declare you beat me, 
druin to the stick. 

Acharity baw]: ‘ 
loaf er bread with.”*’ 

What word can be pronounced 
by adding asyllable to it? Quick, 

What part of a lady’s walking apparel re- 
sembles a colored daudy? Asable inuff, 

Sugar went up so high lately 
caused a slight increase in the price of sand. 

What strange metamorphosis do people 
undertake every night? 

‘Come wheel, come woe!’’ as the man 
said when the cart was going to run over him. 


Why isa drawn tooth likea thing no lon- 
ver remembered? 





” 


exclaimed the 
‘Gimme ten cents ter buy 


quicker 


that it 


Po turn tuto a bed, 


Because it is out of the head. 
“Wonderful !’’ said a clergyman of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator; ‘‘itcured my Heart Dis- 
ease.’’ Price, $1. 
Emperor Francis Joseph gives it out that 
he despises cards, and don’t know an ace from a jack, 


Maybe he can catch greeuhorus over there, but that 
trick is old in America. 
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Souing Made Easy 


sonar Sawing Machine! 


set Mr. 


FA 
with 


R rach RRAY, ee RCH oi can >? caw a 
the MON of Lag eapesG, 88 

™m SAWING. ap Ra 
Lom redo lengths or pee stove- wi 


of a A Sm apd alfeoris 


we Mention we 
yap - Adan dant N 
CO. i 
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Positively sure to Agents everywhere selling 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WIRK 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pieases at sight. 


Cheap. Sells readily at every house. iecons 
Every | clearing $10 per day. Farmers make 0 to 
Every 100 Days oro 200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa 
10 Cts. 


T HETALKING WELL teint 


Four sets of new Chromo Cards 10 ets, Agents wanted. 
KIMBALL & U0., Lewis ton, Maine. 
S(T HnOMO CARDS, Be ant es, name on 1c, 
*) Autograph Alvuin in gilt and colors, 10c, or both, 
6c. Arents make money! Full outfit and sainnles, 
~ cents. CLINTON & CO. North Haven, Conn, 


A( povely Chromo Cards, nome In ecript, 0c; IL ks 
with elegant Band Ring st. Agt's Book and It'd 
Premium List 250. Franklin Print’ gCo, N* th Haven, Ct 























\ ents Wanted tor the best and fastes t selling 
4 *Ietorial Books and Ribles. Prices reduced > r 
Cent. NATIONAL PULLISHING COMPANY, Phila., ‘a. 

gents make money selling w INDOW LOC KS. 


4, Suuple l0cents, . A. BROWN, Bullalo, N. Y. 


—— ASK FOR 





PENS! ESTERBROOK’S. 
For sale by all Stationers. 
26 Joho street, New Y ork. 
Wantei—Men, Women, Boye & Girls, can srt 
new light & easy busrinessin thetr own towns. 
Thework can be done quietiy at home in daytime 
orevening—no peddling necessary—ia sirictly 
honorable and wil! bring in more money in 50 days than anything 
slvertised. Yocan easily make 10c. to $l an bour. or $5 to $15 , 
adayifyonstartreht. * ‘The Secret Revealed,” ‘What want 
you to do.’' and pe work on, by return 
mail. Bend 10 cts. for postage and printing, and 
Addvess EX. GG. FAY, Ratiand, Vermont. 


W ORK qMen, women, bovs and girls, make 
ebigz pay at home, isa new business 








never before advertised. Can devote whole or spare 
timetoit. No canvas-ing. Full particulars, the 
‘secret revealed, *’ and 15 samples worth $5.00 free. 
Send i. : silver or stumps to pay postave, advertis- 


&c, Address tdwards & Co., Moutpeler, Vt. 


Send 6 ets for p mtage, and receive 
ria free os at box " goods 
fe er sex 
t wa 


A ‘ » 
if Pays 


UU 7 ca = y, A. ivtten, 6723 socks, Pit 


* GONSUM 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 


| them we may mention the following : 


The Last Rose of Summer. 
A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
I’m Getting a Big Boy Now, 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Twickenlam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants, 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart’s with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 
Meet me To- night. 
Angel Faces o’er the River. 
Yes, I']1 Love You When You’re Old. 
Te'l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly Ever. 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


DIME MUSIC CO., 


Address 726 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen ‘%o 


mcasure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOK WIGS, INCHES, TOUPVEES AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the | INCHES. 

head, No.1. From forehead back 
No, 2. From forehead | as far as bald, 

over the head to neck, | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear | far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 


No. 4. From ear to ear | the head, 
round the forchead, 

Hic has always ready for sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ W ee s, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, ir aids Curls, ete., beautifully manutfac- 
‘ured, and as che: ap as anv establishment in the 
Union. L ctte rs from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hal’. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


| dns & I 


CTRO- *VOLTAIC BFLT and aliee SLECTRIC 











> APPLIANCES are sent on 3) Drys’ Trial TO 





MUSIC 


iD ANI y RELIABLE 


Established in 1861. 


———SEND $2.00 AND RECCIVE THE—— 


Detroit Commercial Advertiser 


AND MICHIGAN, HOME JOURNAL, 


‘Weekly, for « Year, and participate in the 21st ANNUAL PREMIUMS, 


$ 50,00 NW CASE 


Will be awarded to 100,000 
APRIL 23raq, NEXT. 


S238.50 


The Derrorr ComwerctaL Asvenvisen is a large S6-column weekly paper, printed 
Som new type. on good paper 1d is one of tue “od rehable ,” having been es- 
blished in 1561. It is the Coal st ‘Socal ly weel:!v published in tie country, and con- 

oe departments for tho Lanes, Youra Fo.xs and Farswerrs, and, in addition to 
this, furnishes the most interesting news of the day, siorics, poetry, and se!ected 


us matter. 
A A FREE SUBSCRIPTION. Get three of your friends to join you and send 
us $6.0), and we wiil + I u three numbered 


receipts for the subscribers, and an extra oue for yourself, and the CommEexctL 
ADVERTISER a year to all. 


DO NOT DELAY. ss 'x2 


ew” GOOD AGENTS — in all parts of the United States and Canada, to 
whom a large commission is paid, 


Sample paper, and prospectus containing the names of a few who have received 
premiums and to whoin we refer, sent free. 


Remit by P. O. or American Express Money Order, or Reyistered Letter, 
sw Cut this out, it will not appear again, Show it to everybody and 
get up a Club. Mention this paper. Address, 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, DETROIT, MICH. 

















Has deen warded to 
o:r Subccriberg in the 
past “‘wenty Years. 





Send in your eubscription at once, and we will send 
your humbered rece:pt and start paper at once, 





STEM WINDING MUSICAL WATCH. 


Fach Watch is finely made, silver plated, and the greatest 
Boveity ever offered to the boys and girls ot America |t is @ 


COMPLETE MUSICAL INST KUMENT, 
size and shape of a Watch, with Music Box attachment con- 
ithin, 80 arranged that when wound at the stem plays one of the 
tunes: “ Home, Sweet Liome,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ine Bells ef 
“ Comin Through, the the Kye.” “ Swanee River,” “ Carnival ot 
Venice,” 6 Clo Waltz, Polka, Schottische, and * * Wait till 
oe Clouds Roll Lp wd Aa —_ tume, and tunes are correct. It instructs 

tertains bot and yor 

“BPECIA AL OFFER. — To in - onr Reauti ful Family Magazne, filled 
uy ato ries, poems, sketches, and everything that ie rood. we send it 
par yond the Musical Watch, tor bA cis. (or % Z-et. postave se! amps). 
t,@ Munc Bor and a Leautifal Magazine 6 mouths for 54 cents. 
dpereotte join 7. ,and send us $2.4), and we will send youa subscription 
anda ddress, Boeke! Visitor Mogasine, Box 3139, Boston, Masa, 


lor Herder POP. Ce 


a a an > 


—A 
follow 
Scot 








embraces every 
for 1884 is, that you can for 
, and hive included, 


desirable i Be the season, as well as all standard kinds 
Book, **Garden and Farm Topics,” a 


work Of 240) pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 











































MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
fag from Nervous Desmuty, Lost Vitatity, 
WaASTISo WEAKNESSES, and all thoxe disenses of & 
PeRsonaL NaTuR resulting from ABUSES ond 
OTHER CAUSES. peedy relief and complete | 
restoration to Heats, Vicor and Maxnoop 
GUARANTEED, Bend at once for Illustrated 
Pamphlet free. Address | 


Voltaic Belt Go., Marshall, Mich. 


PTION. 








; ‘ 
un ; gvyine ef ROVAL CARD Co., NOkIN ki be, <4 
aller 


ooo CRAZY PATCHWE 


yf) 
e Dy 8s nee 
one of | ret ng stan ~~, 
Mestng een r Index anteemnetasen dunt te ta effica 
thatiw is f Cewu bt 90 atrope ie my faich in the VA a 
UABLET ATI*E on this disease, to ang sufferer. Give Try’ e tw ‘ / 2 . 
sa. Pa j press & F, 0. uddress, DK. T. A. BLOOU ist Peart, BE ula with 3 packs. KE. ul. Vard Sew lia’ . 4 | Diaawud g PRES 





‘OEEDS:sPLANTS 


A special featore 
5 Belect Seeds or Plants to that value from their 
.0O0 without charge, a copy of Peter Henderson's Ne Ww 





Laer -<7 3 


= 


MPT BE 


> 


Ope Feet, 
?- 


containing a steel portrait of the author. The price of the book tai 
« K alone is $1.4, Ca ogue : 
of ** Everything tor the Garden,” giving detuils, free on application, a , 
PETER HENDERSON & C0. 35037 en torts: 
2 si & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 
5a 
. © 
4 
7! 'C; ’ ode, Sewing 
SINBEN rch ve on 
ones er ace te 
| = i * ner 
= yen pve nates ing sod healt ie 4 ee st | a0 ‘ 
we will, on ce’ nico dilions, sen Guar | aul ful * > fi We 
he oN an At. our Eleet runted ; syeure | Ba" : 
edica ances to suit for mach{n »bett > — 
your ans, and if they ia 1 to om } ean try the te ter when you 
or greatly benefit you within af | Hillele tnprovenee.. fn 
month we make no chirge. Price | with little Wyre oS ‘a let : 
very low. They are the marvel « } durable a ~ - ne ae 
oh ef 7,000 Cures mate dur dr da of y* a dy = 
ing iss ilustrated book wiv! CO, 47 Third Ave., Chicago. | 
fall particulars and blank for ’ icagy, Li. 
—s your case sent —_ 
“es at once THS, sett GOLO BAN 1" were 
* ELECTRIC PAD W’F’6 CO., me aco GOLD | tid nae > ie 
BROOKLYN, N.Y.) | : ve “timed ¢ taker,» ws 
= vee : uu u ar.:e,ear 
ter = 4 oe PO eed Gi.cm « aia ‘ a 
RUPTURE 0 Hemutteny G0 + sew ¢ rome, Ley | pa vere . 
s 
yoth jot. CAPITOL CAL ~ CY., HARTFORD, COLIN. 
| Relieved and cured without the injury truse« ' ” . 
be Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’ = t . To oot ful Im pert ) 
Cnose who value tinmunity fro trangnulated rup- aa are 
ture, and the comforts of pliv« o Saves nnay ene ' Jy od. och 
lose no time in securing the f t | t 1 . My Bes 
ind remedies. His book, aa 5 ee 
a cases before and afte re ° y } 
SUCCESS and indorsements fro é e 4 
a7 













Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





“Clo many inquiries are made as to sugges 
\ tions for novel fancy dresses that I ven 
ture to describe a iow, Which, though dis 
tinctly suitable for the purpose deseribed, 
ean, by the exercise of ingenuity in 
alteration, do duty afterwards as simple 
ball dresses. 

It is somewhat absurd to decorate an 


‘? : 
shift 


ai 


Oor- 


dinary black evening toilette with a bunch | 


of scarlet flowers, and to put in appearance 
ata faney bal! as Vopples, or as forget-me- 
not, with the addition of a few sprays of 
those pretty but slinp.e flowers to an every 
day ball gown. 

The following 
and well executed by experienced hands, 


eosturnes, if) earried out 


invariably make effective points of color 
amid the motley asseinblage of “all na 
tions,” 

The Folly dress has been worn many 


tines; but a certain originality ms elsimed 
for it, ag deseribed in the arrangement and 
selection of the colors used, 


The Time of Roses and Maid of Kent are 


especially pretty dresses for young fair 


fages, while Oranges, Flame, and Rouge et 
Noir are suitablo to a dark type of 
beauty. 

The Time of Roses,—A short skirt of 
white satin with a plaited Mounce at the | 


edge, above which is placed a fringe of rose 


buds of all eolors on Hexible stalks of vari- 
ous lengths ; folds of white tulle aliost 
entirely cover the skirt, the tulle thiekly 
showered witli rose loaves of all 


Khiacdes, 

The petals should be fastened to the tulle 
iL is «draped om the 
efleet > the 


Sicle 


with s#trony pun belore 
skirt, thus giving a 


tulle is caught and fastened up at one 


thhore Ary 


with alarge bouquet of different colored 
roses and leaves, withone or two) butter 
flies mounted on shaking wires, hovering 


over the flowers, 

Low bodice of mossgreen satin or plush, 
the basque cut jn long scallops edged with 
lace, in each scallop a different colored rose 
with leaves and hanging buds; a larye 
kpray of roses on one sloulder, with but 
terflies. 

Hate arranged,in small the 
head, around wreath of colored roses and 
a diamond buttertly on springs to- 
wards the front a little n 
othe: Jewelry. 

A necklet of rosebuds, green satin shoes, 


curls over 


on one Sidley ne 


fan counposed of a full blown pink rose | 
with butterflies. 

This is avery pretty dress for w young 
fair girl. 

Fire or Flame.,—A short skirt of a) vivid 
flaime-colored satin, edyed with a thick 
ruche lined with shot red oand  pold 
tissue, 

Above this on the lower part of the skirt 
is arranged ao drapery of smiohke-colorod 
tulle thickly sewn with ved and gold spun 
gles, and edged with tarse Spanish b ills 
gold tinsel ; over this and just below the 
basque of the bodice is prtinere lou searf of 
flaine colored satin, bined with tad red 
tissue, Odyved with Spanish bualis, the « reds 
tied and fafling at the site brack. 

A pointed? bodice of tisste, woth lating 
sleeves frou the shoulders eatin long sharp 
points, each firsistvecd with a tinsel teall, ane 
the sleeves lined with flamie-colored 
matits. 

A Medici eollar Lin points also lined 
with satin. 

Phe hanging » ves,whiel oust be vers 
long, navy bees tt ured fiast ed 
atthe back, mo Ct ‘ ‘ Waist, cle 
mired, 


| 


| ette at the side, and 
; inond clasp. 


POST. 














THE SATURDAY 


Saensensiens SaaS anew 
in which they arranged and 
filled. 

Discretion should be exercised as to the 
nuowber the table will take, so that there 
should not be an over-plus; then there 
sould be variety withvat the loss of 
unity. 

Wedo not need tomateh our shells in 
pairs as we would our vases,still they must 
lo soime extent agree either in size or fori ; 
Lo have one very large specimen, and in the 


EVENING 


— A A 


satin ribbon, each loop finished with a bell; are 


the very short sleeves composed of ribbon 
loops and bells, and on each shoulder is 
placed a Punchinello head on a rosette of 
Liue and pink. 

Powdered hair, witn a cluster of pink, 
eathers, arranged en aigr- 
fastened with a dia 


| 
' 


blue, and black 


A necklet of gold bellson velvet. Black corresponding position on the table a wee 
hose. With Frenel boots, balf biae nalf | insignificant ene, would be fatal to ailideas 


| of good proportion. 

‘They may be placed au naturel on the 

' cloth or plush, or they mmy be mounted on 
stands, 

The latter are easy enough for any one to 
inake, although there is, of course, some 
little trouble attendimy their imanufacture ; 
stillthere is a Jasting satisfaction, it it is 
successfully accomplished, in seeing our 
own handiwork on our tables, 

‘The stands are w be inade in the follow- 
ing way :—Get some firtn young branches 
of trees and eut off pieces of the required 
lenyth ; trim off the sinaller shoots inform- 
ally to within about a quarter of an inch or 
so of the stem. 

Now ebonise all the sticks and set them 
on one side to dry. 

Then with some 


pink, finished with bells. 
bows and 
Pun- 


tlack gloves to elbow, with 
long ends of blue and pink ribbon. 
chinello with bells on geld stick to be ear 


ried in the hand, 

The skirt of the foll 
|worn at a very fashionable 
consists of saliou Velvet, covered with ap- 
| colors 


wing stvlish toilette, 
wedding 
plications of moss yroen satin, two 
which combine beautifully together. 

The skirt isdeeply erenclated, to show au 
under-skirt of pleated green satin, 

A small bat very graceful satin drapery 
encircles the hips and forms a full pulP and 


drapery behind, itus gathered on to. the 


wire, or twine, fasten 


| Short pointed corsage of satiny which Is then together, some litte distance from the 
open from neck to edge, with salmon vel. top, after the fashion of the gipsy kettle- 


stands, 
The fastening must be placed higher or 
lower according to the size of the shell the 


vet revers crubroidered with satin applices- 
tioas, to Show a full plastron of white lace, 


‘ \ to 3 ‘ e wi j 
| lrawninto a blouse at th waist with stand is to support. 

rabbon, and then forming a graceful | Oil the tips of the offshoots and also the 
white drapery. | fastening. 

A Powder Pulf is arranged as follows: Set the shell well into the sticks, and on 
Short petticoat of  pespe ndicular folds of | 2? aceount let it look as it it would easily 

: ' fall off, neither should it appear top- 

pale pink tulle, over satin, thickly pleated, heaye 
simply cut in stall points at the edge ; an Hay Ing now made our ornaments, we 


j 
i 


tulle 
and 


of 
foundation, 


may enjoy the pleasure of seeing how they 
look when tilled, 
The larger kinds may be set with lycopo- 


{i white 


moustin 


ds 


Lt of 


mounted on 


overskir many 
stitl 


much bunched up all round, 


' | dium droopsug over the edges, and some 
ihe tulle is almost completely covered tall feathery fern-leaves subduing a few 
with tults of swansdown sewn on Very | blossoms of brilliant hues: the smaller ones 
thick!y. ean bave a foundation of toss laid in, aud 
‘Tis skirt is puton about seven inches Shooting up from among the rich green some 


; | primroses and snowdrops, 
frou the waist, and covers the petticoat to a | I I 


Flowers must never be overcrowded, 
low inches below the knee, the upper part) ppose whe ean arrange a few eflectively 


With some delicate fronds of waiden hair 


of the puff being formed of soft pale pink 
nore certain of a suecessful result, and de- 


silk gathe edinat the waist under a white 


satin band, finished with «a rosette in | Serve higher praise, than others who must 
hcetach. needs have a large haudful at leust to fill a 

; | SIT. Vase, 
A full bodiee of pate pink silk gathered Colors, too, require to be contrasted well, 
hat the waist, eot low round the neck, and | the briiliantiv-tinted flowers being modi- 


fied intone withample greenery, the more 
more delicately toned with light graceful 
| foliage. 

It one color is found to detract from, or 
‘hill, another, they must not be placed in 
JUXtAposition. 

When heavier and lighter kinds of flow- 


cdyed with swansdown, 

Short puffed sleeves of silk, and on each 
shoulder a regalar “powder pull’? of pink 
and white placed above long loops of white 
and pink ribbon, 


Hair eurled and powdered ; patches on 
the faeo; black velvet round the throats; | are combined, the latter must be cut 
; ; , aie < c wl With loncer stems that they may rise 
j SOME WHO Gloves; rote an OF Whe Above the rest and fall gracefully over 
ltnardhbout, wiliplok rose im the centre. them. 


Rouge et Noir isa most eflective dress Much of interest might be written on the 


when arranged, a counplete parti-colored subject, but we must not linger further 
leostumeot searlet and black; but eare then tosay that the best way to prove 
must be taken to select a bright shade of Whether the arrangement 18 satisfactory or 
hotis to finish itoff, putitin position, and 

fred, as bei abetter contrast with black then to stand back some distance to look at 
than any shades of crimson. Slirtsol tulle | it; the faults can then be noted, and the 
han perpendicular folds, | yeneral effect judged of, as they never 


could be wile the observer is bending over 
the vase putting in the flowers, 
In the same way does the artist judge of 
his peetnting | he puts in some touches,then 
retires a few paces to eriticise his work. 
And the arrangement of flowers is artis- 
tie work ; to a few it eomes as it were natur- 
iiv, the eve decides at onee on combina- 
tions of color and form,and with a few skil- 
ful touches they rear a tmarvel of loveliness 


Festooned paniers of searlet and black 
satin trigamied wtth three rows marrow gold 
braid, and ed 1 and red lace 
thiekly sewn with gold eoins, 

Pointed bodiee half black 
laced with wold cord and trimined to miatel 
t 


ved with black 


half searlet, 


rm skirt. 


A that girdle of eloth of gold, to whieh is 


fustened a pouch of the same iaterial, is | iy make the commonest of vases. 
at tins ftothe waist, aud falls low on the Above all, never let an artificial flower, 
ton the opposite side. nade of muslin or paper, tind rooin on the 


table, es ifany one could be imposed upon 
by such paltry make-believes, or that such 
inacerials, forsooth, coald even for an in- 
stant leadany one to suppose that they 


Shoulder straps of satin finished with 
festooned chains of gold coins falling over 


tiie aris. 


Hair powdered with gold dust, and oa | were tooking at the delicate petals of a nat- 

sipalle@ap, half black half searlet, arranged |§ Ural Hower, 
th two stifl quill feathers a la Mephiist , It we Cry EBENE have eut flowers, and are 
net satisiied with growing foliage plants 


in front, and edged with gold) eoins. On 


one Shoulder a large knot of stephanotis or 


lone, thinking that color is) indispensable 
to dinner-table decorations, then by — all 
means let us tind it, but in some less objec- 


llonable way. 


other white thower in cluster of loops of red 


| 
ribblois. 


St ee a 





Correspondence. 





SALLIE.— Your criticisin, as a whole, was 
excellent. 


REA DER.—Statistics and ex perience seein 
to show that it is better in many ways for Grst cou- 
sins not to get married, In some countries there are 
laws against it. 


P. S.—The poem is too long, and would 
not Interest the majority of our readers. You can 
get italong with a great many other pleasant reading 
piece’, in almost any cheap book of recitations, 


SUFFERER.— We are afraid not. Aloohol- 
ism, up toacertain point, Isadisense of the = sto- 
mach, while the opium habit affects the nerves and 
brain. Your best plan would be tu apply to a good 
physician, 


Fipevitry.—P. P. C, stands for pour pren- 
dre conge—to take leave; Cwsar's dying words, ‘Et 
tu Brute,** are pronounced as spelled, except the 
finale, whichis pronounced Brut-e, The meaning 
is: thou too, Brutus, 

Hi. McB.—You meet a person for the first 
time and dislike him, This is called an ‘‘instinctive’' 
dislike, not being the result of association or train- 
ing. We think for ourselves that human beings are 
more or less endowed with instinet, as separate from 
reason. 


IGNORANCE.—Bridai presents have the 
card of the donor, with compliments, or kind wishes 
expressed upon It, attached to the gift: and when 
seutin a package should be addressed to the bride in 
her maiden name, perhaps in care of her parents, but 
never to them, 


VirnGainta W.—The stage is quite as re- 
spectable as many other professions, and the great 
majority of its members are noted fortheir prudent 
conduct. Its only objection to most heads of familiee 
is, that for young girls it offers greater temptations to 
be led astray. 

REpDIE.—The difference is magnetic. La- 
dies kiss as a matter ef form,and the kiss is forgotten 
as soon as given; but when a young lady receives a 
kiss from a yventieman, it produces sensations that 
are not svon banished from the mind, particularly 
when it is, as the novelists have it, ‘‘the frst kiss of 


” 





lov e. 

P. B.—The temperature of the human 
body is about 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and remains 
about the same through winterand summer, in the 
tropics as well as in the frozen regions of the north, 
It may change temporarily within the range of 12 de- 
grees, but any great or long-continued elevation 
or diminution of the bodily heat is certain to result 
disastrously,. 

A. J. G.—(1.) Gretna Green is a village 
between England and Scotland, which at one time 
was famous asa resort for those running away to be 
married, (2.) There isin Nnogland what is calied the 
College of Heralds. For a certain sum they will pro- 
vide almost anybody, English or Americau, with «a 
coat-of-arins, (3.) Write to Washington, under the 
lawyer's name, 

J. 8.—Your acrostic is good, considering 
itis your first attempt. But the acrostic laa very 
diMicult form of poetry, and, therefore. every allow- 
ance should be made you. The lines are somewhat 
uncven as to measure—a most linportant point. The 
ideas and words are commendable, and show that, 
with a little practice, you could produce something 
well worth printing, 


Prue.—A“Gerinan” is a group of figures 
arranged as one dance, It may be more or less long, 
complicated and difficult. A geutleman is always se- 
lected to lead in it, and it is always one who is expe- 
rienced and who has had a good deal of practice in so- 
celal affairs of this kind, ‘‘Favors,*’ pretty fancy 
trifies, are provided by the hostess, and presented at 
the close of every special Ggure to the jadies by their 
partners, 

SMOKER.—It would be difficult to deter- 
mine ‘‘which is the milder, acigarora pipe of to- 
Much must depend on the character of the 
tobacco. Speaking generally, cigars are easier to 
smoke than pipes. The smoke enters the mouth Io 
less volume from a cigar than from a pipe. A foreign 
clgarof mediure strength—which is better than a very 
in.id one—\s probably as delicious a form of tobacco 
as cau be obtained, 


L. A.—(l.) No. It is just as natural 
for her to show prefcrence for hiim, as he for her. 
Under such circumstances young girls ought to 
cive heed to the counsel of parents. If their objec- 
tions are well founded, she should be guided by 
them, Where there isa doubt, however, she has a 
right to Judge for herself. In your case, your peo- 
ple do not seem to have as much chance of being in 
the right as yourself, 


J. B.—Either will do. You can write 
agaln whenever you please, but if you are so long 
making up your mind toaccepta young man as a 
husband as you have been in summoning courage to 
write tous, you will stand a fairchance of belng on 
the old maids’ list: but, as somebody has said, young 
ladies will scream and run away at the sight of « hit- 


bacco,** 
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tle spider, bat will very joyfully goto church witha 
man about a million times its weight. 


Jor.—A suitable magnifying glass or a 
pair of spectacles may help the sight im either of two 
ways—by relieving muscles which, without it, would 
be keptin a state of tension, holding the eye steady, 
and toa certain excent compressed, or by so enlarg- 
ing the image as to provide amore extensive im- 
pression on the retina, Whether it is expedient to 
have recourse to a glass in anv particular case, must 
depend upon circumstances and conditions which ne 
one buta skilled ocullst can determine. An optician 
knows the instrument, but It requires an oculist to 
know the cye, Every oculist is, or ought to be, an 
opucian; but no mere optician can practically act as 
an oculist—just as a surgical instrument-maker is un- 
able to act as a surgeon, or a druggist asa prescriber 
of drugs, 


M. L. B.—We do not think that there is 
any necessity for your giving way to despair because 
you have no lover at nineteen, There are numerous 
thousands of married women now, who, if they only 
had the past to retrace, would resolutely resist 
every temptation to marry before tl ey were entirely 

it of their Romance and love in a cottage are 
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